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NATURAL NEW TEXT-BOOK 
GEOGRAPHIES A PRACTICAL TEXT-BOOK OF PLANT 


By Dr. DANIEL TREMBLY MAcDovuoaL, Director of the Labora- 
jm of the New York Botanical Garden, Bronx Park. 
ith 159 Illustrations. 8vo, pp. xiv-352, $3.00. 

adopted Fe or use *,*A book containing a discussion of the peintinies of the general 
physiology of plants with detailed directions for experiments arranged 

for demonstration and original work. Suitable for use in colleges and 
: universities as well as by the private student or teacher in high schools. 
in the The treatment of the fundamental properties of a fae given, will 

be of interest to physiologists and biologists in general. 


| THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: A Sketch. 
Boston Public Schools By SHAILER Matuews, Professor in the University ol 


With a portrait of Mirabeau. 12mo, 307 pages, $1.25. 


“We do not recall any volume in which this dramatic episode in 
human history 1s so well given, with so clear an indieation of its causes 


JUN E 2 5 1 9 0 1 and so philosophical an analysis of its spirit.”— Outlook, N. Y. 

















A HISTORY OF GREECE. 


By C. W. C. Oman, M.A., F.S.A., Author of ‘England in the 
XIXth Century,” Revised Edition Ready. With 12 maps 
(some eolered).. Plans and some scores of new illustra- 
tions, side notes, and fullindex. 12mo, $1.50. 





NATURAL ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY + - $ .60 A READING-BOOK IN IRISH HISTORY. 
7 7 - By P. W. Joyce, LL.D., Author of ‘‘A Short History of Ireland,” 
NaTuRAL ADVANCED GEOGRAPHY 1.25 ‘A Child’s History of Ireland,” ‘‘Irish Names of Places.” 


etc.,etc. With 45 Illustrations. 12mo, 50 cents, 








*,*A selected list of School and College Text-Books published by 
Messrs. Longmans has just been prepared and will be sent to any 


AMERIC AN BOOK COMPANY teacher postpaid upon request. 
Publishers, LONGMANS, GREEN , &Z CO. 


New YorK CINCINNATI BosTon CHICAGO 91-93 Fifth Ave., New York. 

















TWO NEW BOOKS NEW YORK 


of fresh interest for school reading, are: (1) GOLDSMITH, TEACHERS 
GRAY, BURNS, and Other Romantic Poets of the will be interested in noting our prep- 
Eighteenth Century, The other poets are Collins, Thomson, aration and issue of a new and greatly 
and Cowper. Complete characteristic selections. Biographies, enlarged geography of New York 
Notes, and Hints for Teaching. An attractive introduction State and City. Full information 
to an important period of English literature. gathered from all parts of the State. 


(2) Longfellow’s COURTSHIP OF MILES STAND- Two-page County Map, Physical 
ISH, and a selection of thirty other favorite poems of this Map, Map of New York City and 





favorite American author. The best School Longfellow Book Vicinity, Over 50 Mlastrations: Sup- 
available. plementary to Maury’s Manual of 
Respectively, Nos, 48 (Single) and 49 (Double) Standard Literature Series, Geography. Census figures of 1900. 




















UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 42-47 East Joth St., New York. 
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Our Valuable Catalogs. 


are issued with the purpose of bringing our publishing house to every school- 

house and teacher in the land, and making it easy for the teacher a thousand 

miles away to select and buy the books and helps needed in his work as if he 

could visit us personally. In carrying out this purpose our catalogs have been 

carefully rearranged and new ones added. Every book has been accurately de- 

scribed and its character indicated. Any catalog sent free on application. 
1~TEACHERS' CATALOG. 100 pp. Our own publications. 


2—NEW CENTURY CATALOG (formerly Columbian). 68 pages. Lists teachers’ books of all 
publishers, with our cut prices. 


8—SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT CATALOG. 68 pages. New. 
4—TEACHERS’ LIBRARIES CATALOG. 16 pp. 
5—SCHOOL DECORATION MATERIAL. 36 pp. 
6—BLACKBOARD 8&TENCIL LIST (new). 
7—SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 86pp. Ready in April. 


Several other catalogs in preparation. Address all correspondence to 


E. L. KELLOGG (@. CO., 61 East 9th St., Netw York | 


FIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave... NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
CHEMICALS 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 


Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept.in the House 





BOTANICAL SUPPLIES— 


THE NEW APLANATIC MACNIFIER 
A Perfect Pocket _.. 


part is the 





PAPER_: MODEL : OF: GHE : LARYNX 


This unique bit of apparatus is simplicity itself, and yet teaches 
more about the Larynx, ina few minutes, than pages of descrip- 
tion could teach. ith directions given, each pupilcan make 

copy. The model is sent securely packed fer2s5 cents. : : : : 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East 9th St., New York. 





and $1.50, 
introd it we offer 
a see discount 
of 331-8 per cent. to 
schools. 





tanical Collecting . = 
Cases, 75c to $1.50. Plant*Presses, 60c. to"$1.50. 
Send for samples of mounting and drying paper» 
Genus covers, etc. Entomological pins, all sizes. 
Williams,Brown & Earle, 918 Chestnut St., Fails. 
DEPT 








This List of twenty-five of 


THE BEST VOLUMES ON 


EDUCATION 


CAN NOT BE SURPASSED, 


With the ey oe of a single title, the list represents the careful 
selection of several leading educators with a final endorsement and 
revision by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia University. 


Halleck, R. P. Education of the Central Nervous System 


“A great deal in a little space.” 


“THE 
FOUR-TRACK 


The Press. 





Lange, Karl. een tion 
Morgan, C.L. Psychology for Teachers 
Preyer, T. W. Mental Development in the Child; tr. from 


the German by H. W. Brown. 
Oppenheim, Nathan. Development. of the Child 
Davidson, Thomas. Rousseau and Education according to 
ture 
Haris W. T. Psychologic Foundations of Education 
McMurry, C. A. Elements of General Method Based on the 
Principles of Herbart f 
Spencer, Herbert. Education , ai 
Warner,Francis. Study of Children and their School Training 
Butler, N. M. Meaning of Education 
Eliot, C. W. Educational Reform; Essays and Addresses 
Spalding, dj L. Means and Ends of Education 
— R . Essays on Educational Reformers 
illiams, S.G. History of Modern Education 
DeGarmo, Charles. Herbart and the Herbartians 
Fitch, J.G. Lectureson Teaching. New Ed. 
Tompkins, Arnold. Philosophy of School Management. 
Kiemm, L.R. European Schools. : 
Pestalozzi, J.H. How Gertrude Teaches Her Children, 
Parker, Francis W. Talks on Teaching. 
Adler, Felix, Moral Instruction of Children. { 
Compayre, Gabriel. Abelard and the Origin and Early His- 
iversities. 
Bowen HC. Froebel and Education by Self-Activity 
Hinsdale, B. A Horace Mann and the Common School 
Revival in the U. 8. 
i i i is listed is $81.00. We offer it by ex- 
sere Ate tage CATE tt ice eh, Mee 
uni Ww e 7 
offers, and with full list of teachers’ professional books ofall publishers, 
at lowest prices. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


ment of the 





SERIES ” 





This is the title of a series of books of travel 
and education issued by the Passenger Depart- 


NEW YORK CENTRAL AND HUDSON 
RIVER RAILROAD 


These small books are filled with information 
regarding the best modes of travel and the edu. 
cation that can best be obtained by travel. 

They relate specifically to the great resorts of 
America—to trips to the islands of the sea and 
around the world, 

They also contain numerons illustratious and 
new and accurate maps of the country described. 


‘‘A copy of the 4C-page illustrated Catalogue of the 
“ Four-Track Series” will be sent free, post 
receipt of postage stamp by George H. Danie's, General 
Passenger Agent, New York Central & Hudson River 
Railroad, Grand Central Station, New York, 


id, upon 














The Old Stand-by. 
Can’t be Beat. 





Esterbrook’s Pens. 


The Falcon No. 048 
The Universal Favorite, 
B ESTERBROOK&Co.) 
So FALCON: PEN 














The Most Popular Pens in Use. 
Sold by all Stationers. 


Found, Appreciated, and Sold Everywhere. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO.,, #Jghn 8. New York. ~ 
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Geachers’ _Agencies. 





Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Established 17 years 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Positions Filled, 4,000 astern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and nt wey to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. PRATT, Manage 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


E.F. FOSTER, Manager. | 5? Bromseld Sirect, Bosom. 775-2. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENOY MANUAL FRER. 


4 Ashburton P1., Boston, Mass. 156 Fifth Ave. Fate! York City, N. Y. = Mich, Blvd. Chicago, Tl 
1505 Pa. Ave.. Washington, D. 0. 414 a Bi dg., Minneapolis. 4 Evans Bi dg. skaloosa. 
588 Cooper Bidg.. Denver, Col, 420 Parrott Bidg, SanFrancisco, Cal. 525 Stimson Blk. Los Angeles, Cal. 


September vacancies, Primary and Gram- 
TEACH ERS WAN TED: e ay Grades, $400 to $900; High School, $450 
$1,500; Critic Teachers im State Normal 
Schools, $700 to $1,000; Superintendencies, ag - to $2,500; Good positions in Colleges, 
yentaonee er Send for Sixteenth Year Boo 
. ALBERT, THE A:.BERT Toachone” AGENCY, Pine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 




















SCHERMERHORN FY AUYEROON os | rope 
EsTABLISHED 1855. JOHN OC. ROCKWELL, ps 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. Recommends skilled teach- 3 East 14th St., New York. 





ers in all departments. Informs parents of suitable schools. 


SEP [EMBE R PLACES better orsion, send all particulars, and photograph to 


KELLO GG’S BUREAU. More places in this year for 
live teachers than ever before. 
H. S. KELLOGG, No. 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 


ALB ANY TE ACHERS’ AGENCY Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent 


Teachers. Assists * ag amet in Obtaining Posi- 
tions. Harcan P, Frenon, 8! Cuarast Srreer, Acesany, N, 


ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Equitable Bldg, Memphis,Tenn. Has filled vacancies in 19 States. Faithful and pak service. 





now require urgent attention. If you can consider a 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGR 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduees to fo oon 
rs} or Fro 


Instruction ay ro 
Tutors, and a every 

ment of se tea 
Schools to Parents. Call on or 


—< apa Version Teachers’ Apeney 
can an q 
28 Union Squanrz, New Yora. 














The Music of our Churches 


would be greatly improved if more 
organists and singers knew the 
methods of the 


We will send to any one inter- 
ested an illustrated. catalogue and 
all particulars relating to our School 
of Music and Elocution. 

George W. Chadwick, Mus. Direc. 
Address all correspondence to 
PRANK W. HALE, Gen. Man., Boston, Mass. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE 


PHILADELPHIA. 


COMMERCIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 


A course for the training of teachers of 
the commercial branches in high schools 
and academies. Persons with the necessary 
academic requirements, and who have had 
two or more years’ ss ical experience in 
teaching, can complete the course in one 























year, Cireulars, fiving details of the 
course, can be had en application to the 
Registrar. 


JAMES MacALISTER, President. 





THE NEW YORK NORMAL SCHOOL corre ival Docclopmout Tocttete NEW(o Waer Frerr-FOURTS STaget, 
81Ca. velopmen ns ute 
A thorough course of training designed to prepare students for teachers of physical education ETH ICAL Big RE SC HOO LS, 
Special attention to public school work. Circulars. 200 Tae eotiains “ir pte scscmeagel 


Secretary, 308 West 59th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


Lessons on Teaching. 


By J. G. FITCH. 


It is printed from new plates, in large clear type and 
contains 462 pages. 

The binding is a handsome library cloth like others of 
the Kellogg's Teachers’ Library Series. 

Ghe frontispiece is a fine portrait of Mr. Fitch. 

Gopic side-headings are inserted to aid the reader. 


“Teachers everywhere, among the English speaking people,have hailed Mr. Fitch’s 
work as an invaluable aid for almost every kind of instruction and school organiza- 
tion. It combines the theoretical and the practical ; it is based on psychology ; it 
gives admirable advice on everything connected with "teaching, from the furnishing 
of a school-room to the preparation of questions for examination. Its style is singu- 
larly clear, vigorous, and harmonious. Some one has said that it requires as much 
ability to govern and instruct a district school with justice and wisdom as it does to 
govern a state ; and this thought must have been in the mind of Mr. Fitch when pre- 
paring his great work on teaching. His ideal schoolmaster must be a man of rare 
qualifications,—mental, moral, and physical. 

“Mr. Fitch has avoided the mistake made by many writers on education who have 
devoted their attention to a special department. He has neglected nothing. From 
the kindergarten to the higher branches taught in the common school he has touched 
upon every department of instruction, manifesting a thoroness and comprehensiveness 
of grasp indicative of careful thought and wide experience. Teachers and parents, as 
well as those just beginning to teach, would find it exceedingly profitable to make 
Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching a subject for close and repeated study. 





Teachers’ price, $1.00 net, postpaid 


E. L. KELLOGG & C0., 61 E. 9th St. New York 








Circulars sent on application. 
J. ¥F. Rregakt, Supt. Miss CAROLINE T Haven, Prin. 


5 Fer 
VK Srizentien, 
9 Monthly, Stages 


of topics relative to music 
ucation.” APPROPRLA' 


de eee. ty oy and Superia 
batiding wt ith at least ae annual su! 


Per. reat ase; Fr Copy. 
aaa air penoge wale com- 
FRENCH soe pancy's ost EXT 


Teaching. "French 


used everywhere. Send to the pub- 
lisher for copies for examination. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUB, - NEW YORK 
Complete catalogue on application. 


MINERALS fo for ir SCHOOLS 


practical study. Sounecee Praet free, 
ROY HOPPING, 
129 4TH AVENUE 2 « New York, NK. Y. 


AN AGENT WANTED 


IN EVERY COUNTY AND EVERY @ITY 
IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


Relloga’s « Ceachers’ « Libraries 
Terms Liberal. Write at Onoe. 
E. L. Ketioce & Co., 61 E. 9th St., NewYork 


SCHOOL BELLS cout re lene AND 


MoSHANE BE ELL FOUNDRY, Balt se 
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Some Birds the Children 
Should Know. 


Eyery child should be familiar with our Common Native 
ds. Such an opportunity ma z be given them through 
our new Audubon Charts which show fifty-six of 
the most important wild birds in characteristic attitudes 
and natural colors. 
A full descriptive hand-book 
furnished free with each chart. 


Price, per Chart, 
Postpaid, $1.30. 


THE DRANG 
EDUCATIONAL 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO: 207 Michigan Ave. 





BOSTON: 110 Boylston St. 


NEW YORE: 5 West 18th St. 





E.FABER. 


LEAD PENCILS, 
PENHOLDERS, 
RUBBER ERASERS, 
Etc., Etc., 
FOR SCHOOL USE. 








sit, - 
NA 


PERFECTION WRITING CRAYON N° 312 °==—— 


For School Crayons of all kinds we have THE BEST 
We are now offering something new— 


Che Perfection School Crayon 


These crayons are put up either for paper or blackboard 
ase. The inserted cut represents how the package loeks. 
They are of the very best quality made, satisfaction 
i] guaranteed. This crayon, for writing pur is espe- 

cially adapted for the primar the Vertical 












school an 


MANDF COl| Hand Writing System. Our C t up i 
E ST Deon ay] gross boxes, assorted or solid colors. Write for samples 
S YORK e 
DYNNMASS TT CA. STANDARD CRAYON CO., 





“ -§09-517 Eastern Avenue, 


GILLOTT’S PENS 


FOR PRIMARY PUPILS: Numbers 404, 851, and 1047 (Multiscrip) 
FOR GRAMMAR GRADES: Numbers 604 E. F., 303, and 1047 (Maltiscript 
A sas Numbers 10465 (Verticalar), 104.6 (Vertigraph), 
For Vertical Writing: 1047 (Maltiscript), and 1@65, 1066, 1067 


Highest Prize at every Parte Exposition, and at Chieago. THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 


a — JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, - 91 Johw Street, New York. 
Cait 3 Bal 


Hewny Hor, Sole Agent. 


TRANSLATIONS 


INTERLINEAB LITERAL 


HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


Good Type-- Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half- New ht Introductions— ‘ype— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides - Price Reduced to | Good pamaee ell Sequa-lenvenient for the 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


Omar e+ DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


THE FLORAL RECORD. 


is a plant record arranged for 
analysis, description,and draw- 
ing. Most other plant records 


LYNN, MASS. 














contains all that is necessary, 
and is so low in price that the 
whole class can be supplied at 


cost so much that teachers can|a small cost. Price, 15 cents. 
not use them in their classes| Write for terms for introduc- 
in botany. This little book|/tion.. .. 0.) uo oe ate 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 61 East Ninth St., New York. 
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Relieves Exhaustion 








When weary, languid, com- 
pletely exhausted and worn 
out, there is nothing so re- 
freshing and invigorating as 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


It’s revivifying effect will 
throw off the depression that 
accompanies exhaustion and 
nervousness; strengthen and 
clear the brain and impart 
new life and vigor to the 
entire system. 


A Tonic and Nerve Food. 


Genuine bears name ‘‘Horsrorp’s” on label. 














i 


# 


are tested and tried by extreme 
heat and cold at the factory and 
adjusted to withstand varying 
temperatures, 


Genuine Ruby Jeweled Elgins 


are sold by all Jewelers in sizes 
and styles to suit, and at reason- 
able prices. 

A Ww 

dn Figin atch always has the 


in” engraved on the 
works— guaranteed, 


Booklet Free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
ELGIN, . ILL. 
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‘The Detroit Convention. 


ATEVER defects may be debited against 
the N. E. A. from a theoretical standpoint, 
practically it is the greatest professionaliz- 
ing force in the educational field. Its con- 
ventions have none of the narrow spirit 
and odor of trades-unionism that usually 
characterize the national meetings of more 
closely organized associations of people united for the pro- 
motion of common interests. The very lack of erganiza- 
tion seems to be conducive to the sort of breadth and ex- 
pansion so essential to the stimulating of enthusiasm and 
good fellowship. This fact impresses itself moreand more, 
the longer one attends the annual conventions of, the 
N. E. A. Like the old darkey Dr. McIver tells about, 
who was asked why he preferred freedom coupled with 
want to slavery with flesh-pots, “It is de looseness ob 
dis liberty dat I enjoys.” 

After all the greatest gain one can take along from a 
national convention is the conviction that one is en- 
gaged in a grand work, and that one’s co-workers are 
people to be proud of. Detroit furnished another 
striking example of how rich a harvest of good things a 
well-conducted N. E. A. meeting supplies. 

To begin with, Detroit is a beautiful city. Nowhere 
in America are there more charming residence streets, 
bordered by well-kept lawns and flower gardens. The 
accommodations for visitors are all that can be desired ; 
there are several fine parks, chief among them charming 
Belle Isle, and then there is that magnificent river with 
its rich, deep beryl-green color. Many of the visiting 
educators yielded to the fascinations of a trip on Detroit 
river, and the memory of it will remain forever asso- 
ciated with the N. E. A. convention of 1901. 

The local arrangements for the entertainment of the 
association were perfect in every way. Nothing was 
left undone that could in any way add to the comfort of 
the visitors and the enjoyment of the occasion. The 
welcome extended by Governor Bliss, State Supt. Fall, 
and President Angell for Michigan, and by Mayor May- 
bury and Supt. Martindale for Detroit was a hearty one. 
There were evidences on all sides that the entertaining 
state and city were really proud of their visitors, and 
wanted to give them a jolly good time. Mr. Oliver G. 
Frederick, who acted as chairman and executive 
secretary of the local organization, deserves a special 
vote of thanks for the completeness and smooth running 
of the machinery for taking care of the giant con- 
vention. 

Of the exhibit at the magnificent Central high school 
building, THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will speak more fully in 
a special article in August. This exhibit was a really 
important feature of the meeting. It was gotten up 
with care and judgment, and conducted in the most 
liberal spirit. Chairman Moe and his associates have 
set a standard for fature national educational exhibits— 
to their eternal credit be it said. 


The programs of the general sessions and of the Na- 
tional Council of Education were in many respects the 
most satisfactory ever prepared for the mid-summer con- 
vention. At any rate there were several important fea- 
tures, the significance of which is bound to become more 
manifest as the years roll on, 





National Council of Education. 


Dr. William T. Harris read a paper on “Isolation in 
the School : How it Hinders and How it Helps” (by the 
way, it is i-solation and not is-olation, hereafter), which 
ought to be studied with care by everyone who is search- 
ing after fundamentals in education. THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL hopes to print the paper in the near future 
and to speak more at length upon its bearings upon 
the course of study for public schools. The discus- 
sion of the paper at Detroit was disappointing and 
furnished a strong argument for the adoption of 
the plan followed by the Herbart society. The paper 
was of the kind that must be closely read and its propo- 
sitions carefully weighed and measured before anything 
worth public utterance is said in discussion of it. Dr. 
Harris boldly attacked the wing that stands for carrying 
home experiences, methods, and atmosphere into the 
school-room. He opposed the theory that would shield 
the child from the shock of a sudden plunge into a new | 
world, and would rather have him learn to swim on dry 
land and gradually by way of the bath-tub proceed to 
sport in deeper waters. His statement has drawn a 
clear line of demarkation around three camps of educa- 
tors : one believing in pure individualism and contenting 
itself with harmonious development of the child's pow- 
ers without any reference to the demands made by so- 
cial institutions ; the second laboring for socialism by 
subjecting everything to communal interests ; the third 
isolating the individual from himself, as it were, and his 
natural home atmosphere, and initiating him as a mem- 
ber in the great social institutions, depriving him of his 
identity for a time, and then sending him back to him- 
self, an individual trained to self-sacrifice in social life 
and possessed of increased sources of happiness as an 
individual. Now the fight in the open can begin. The har- 
assing questions concerning the course of study and disci- 
pline in the schools cannot be settled by opinions; they 
involve fundamentals. Dr. Harris has brought us face to 
face with principles that must be settled before we can 
proceed to the disposition of the simple things. 

The memorial addresses in honor of the late Dr. 
Henry Barnard and Prof. B. A. Hinsdale were appro- 
priate and gave evidence of an awakened consciousness of. 
the development of a professional spirit among educators. 

A very enjoyable treat was provided in the “ Lessons of 
the Educational Exhibits at Paris,” by Miss Anna Tol- 
man Smith, of the Bureau of Education ; Deputy State 
Supt. Howard J. Rogers, of New York ; and Mr. Cloud- 
esley S. H. Brereton, of England. Miss Smith’s paper 
will be printed in full in these pages, as it gives a most 
comprehensive and an intensely interesting outline of 
education as portrayed at the Paris Exposition. Mr. 
Rogers has been heard several] times on this topic, but 
on each occasion he has thrown new light on the sub- 
ject and held the attention of his audience thruout. He 
is one of the growing men whose powers as a speaker 
ought to be recognized in a more practical manner than 
heretofore in his home state. Mr. Brereton charmed his 
audience with his tactful and yet clear-cut presentation of 
his observations on the exhibits of the schools of the 
United States. He was one of the members of the ed- 
ucational jury at Paris, and is an educator of great 
breadth of view and force of thought, 
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The most exciting event was, of course, the discussion 
of the report of the committee on a national university, 
presented by the chairmar, Pres. William R. Harper, of 
the University of Chicago. The text of this report will 
be found on another page of this number. The attempt 
to commit the National Council to the conclusions of the 
committee was hopeless. Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler 
tried to swing the sentiment, but failed. A vote was 
passed in favor of a national university. 

Pres. G. Stanley Hall’s address on “ The Ideal School,” 
was in a measure a continuation of the line of thought 
roused by Dr. Harris’ paper. It will be spoken of in a 
later number, together with other matters of interest. 


General Sessions. 


The program of the general sessions was constructed 
with thoughtfulness and skill. President Green dis- 
cussed “ The Duty of the National Educational Associ- 
ation.” Bishop Spaulding described the progress made 
in education, especially in the higher schools. Supts. 
Soldan, Van Sickle, Fowler, and Elson treated of the 
course of study for elementary schools. Prof. Charles 
R. Richards, of Teachers college, Columbia university, 
spoke on the question, “‘ How Early may Handwork be 
Made a Part of School-work?” The latter paper has 
been given in full in these columns and will be read 
with interest. Prin. George N. Grant, of Queens uni- 
versity, Kingston, Ontario, described “Some of Our 
Mistakes.” Mr. Frederick M. Crunder, librarian of 
the St. Louis public library, gave an address on the 
school and the library, which will be published later. 


The most noteworthy paper, if a comparison may be 
permitted of the many good things presented at Detroit, 
was that of Prof. George E. Vincent, of the University 
of Chicago, on “Social Science and the Curriculum.” 
Professor Vincent took the audience by storm, and won 
considerable applause. The paper is printed in full in 
this number. 

Professor Speirs’ talk on “Ideals and Methods of 
Economic Teaching” was a concise and forcible argu- 
ment in favor of training the young people attending 
the public schools in the principles of economics, and 
teaching them how to vote aright. Professor Gunton’s 
discourse on “Economics in the Public Schools” was 
rather dry and rather under-estimated the intellectual 
capacity of the audience. 

That was a happy thought of President Green’s, to 
recognize the timely importance of social economics by 
setting aside one whole session to the discussion of the 
relation of this science to education, and the duties 
growing out of it for the common schools. 

The Thursday evening meeting had a double treat io 
store for the visiting educators. Miss Edna Dean 
Proctor, the sweet singer whose poems have for nearly 
forty years stirred the hearts of Americans, made a 
beautiful plea for the maize as our national fioral emblem. 
Mr. Brereton, of England, gave a lucid outline of the 
problems besetting educational progress in his native 
country. From an abstract furnished by him the fol- 
lowing leading thoughts are gathered : 


After thanking the association for inviting him over to Amer- 
ica, Mr. Brereton first insisted on the intense belief of American 
democracy in its schools, which was only to be met with the 
the intense belief of the schools in American democracy. In 
older countries they were hampered by tradition, yet tradition, 
tho it often proved asore let and hindrance, was part and 
parcel of the national character. You could not traasfer bod- 
ily the system of one nation in education to another, because 
national education was the outgrowth of national life. And in 
this, America, in making the children of the strangers within 
her gates really American,was a typicalinstance. Yet this did 
not preclude the nations from learning from one another. 
Never, in fact, was the need of so doing greater than at presevt. 
But it was essential first of all to understand a nation in order 
to say whether this or that reform was possible or practical. 
There was also the further problem in inquiring into the fun- 
damental question that each nation was set down to solve. 
That of England was imperialism, not jingoism, but the necessity 
of running the empire for the benefit of all therein are. Amer- 
icans could sympathize, for they were also becoming an imperial 
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power. But imperialism in the sense of efficiency abroad im- 
plied efficiency at home. 

Many reforms, social and economic, are now necessasy in 
England, and above all some reform in national education, in 
the sense of unifying educational effort at the center and in 
the locality. Attempts at unity had often been made. They had 
always failed. Only a historical investigation could explain why. 

A historical investigation showed England divided roughly 
into two schools of thought—one laying stress on ethical, and 
the other on intellectual education ; each of those influences 
being hampered on the one hand by those who disbelieved in 
educating the working classes, and on the other by those who 
distrusted the intervention of the state. The voluntary system 
has played a great part in English education. Hence, the bill 
of Mr. Forster in 1870, was only a compromise between denomi- 
national and undenominational ideals. It was avowedly only 
meant to supplement not supplant voluntary effort. It gave 
extension to the principle of state subvention for voluntary 
schools. It adopted as a local form of government for the 
schools, the specially elected educational body in place of set- 
ting education under the then existing local authority. This 
was probably a mistake. The whole tendency in England to- 
day was to unify and consolidate the existing forms of local 
authority in single unity as typified by the county council and the 
county borough councils. Efforts have been made to place all 
forms of education under these authorities, but they had only 
been partially successful, yet this seemed the only solution of 
the problem for obtaining local unity in education. 

The central authorities had also been partially unified, but 
the problem to-day was to relieve them of much of the burden 
of detail and make them more pedagogical in spirit. The 
ideal of the centra] authority should be a cross between the 
American educational bureau and the highly centralized minis- 
try of public instruction in France. There was much to praise 
in English education, but this was not the place to say it. 
There were two ideals he wished the audience to carry away. 
Ist, the diversity of national character prevented the adop- 
tion of any trim and geometrical system of national education ; 
2d, no compromise in national education could be satisfactory 
which did not give fair play to the conflicting ideals which 
existed in England on such vital subjects as freedom in au- 
thority, individual liberty and state control, private effort and 
corporate life, etc. 

The English character, indeed, was highly complex. But once 
the people realized the problem they would solve it. He could 
not imagine that the Anglo-Saxon race, whether this side of the 
Atlantic or that, could ever go under. 

“Higher Education” and some of the leading prob- 
lems connected with it occupied the session of the gen- 
eral association on Friday morning. Among the speak- 
ers were President Thwing, of Western Reserve ; Pres- 
ident Fulton, of the University of Mississippi; Prof. 
Kent, of the University of Virginia, and United States 
Commissioner Harris. At the closing session, Mr. 
Taomas Whitney Surette spoke on “The Relation of 
Music to Life.” Pleasing illustrations were furnished 
by a violinist, and a violincellist, with selections from 
Haydn, Beethoven, and Brahms. 

Altogether the general sessions were of a character 
to compel the attendance of thoughtful educators, and 
they did not, as has sometimes been the case, merely 
furnish an excuse for a social gathering. Of the de- 
partment sessions THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will speak in a 
later number. Meanwhile the reader will derive a fair 
view of what was done, from the papers and abstracts of 
addresses supplied in these pages. 

It is well-nigh impossible to give anything like an ac- 
curate estimate of the attendance, as many of the vis- 
itors who had taken advantage of special excursion rates 
notincluded in the N. E. A. arrangements with railroads 
and steamships, failed to register. But it is safe to say 
that the convention attracted at least’ 12,060 people. 

The president for 1901-1902 is Pres. W.°M. Beard- 


shear, of the Iowa State agricultural college at Ames. 


His election was practically settled from the start by 
those who usually dispose of matters of this kind. How- 
ever, President Beardshear is in every way worthy of 
the office. He is a good executive officer and a man of 
tact who will no doubt supply an attractive and profit- 
able program for 1902 wherever the convention may be 
located. If he does as well: as President. Green has 
done his name will be placed high up on the honor list of 
the N. E. A. 
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Social Science and the Curriculum. 
By Professor George E. Vincent, University of Chicago. 


OUSSEAU looked back longingly to the days 
when prehistoric men lived in primal virtue 
a happy and blameless life. In somewhat 
the same way, when we confront the com- 
plex and baffling problems of to-day, we 
think enviously of the simple existence of 
our primitive ancestors. They held neither 

convention nor institute. They were innocent of round 
tables. They solved the puzzles of life one by one as 
best they could, but they reflected little on their aims 
and methods. 

The education which they gave their children fitted 
them for the life of the group. .The simple sum of so- 
cial knowledge was easily communicated. The primitive 
dexterities, handicrafts, and social virtues were passed on 
chiefly by contact of children with parents; where each 
man knew all there was to know, and could do all that 
anyone did, education was relatively simple. 

But as knowledge and dexterity increased, they came 
to over-burden single minds; division of labor, intel- 
lectual as well as manual, began. Primitive philosophy 
became the province of the “medicine men,” whose suc- 
cessors are the philosophers, theologians, scientists, 
preachers, and teachers of to-day. 

With the centuries the growing mass of human ‘iat 
edge has been more and more minutely subdivided; man’s 
world has been resolved into its elements. But along 
with this analysis has always gone the effort to patch 
the pieces together, to keep man’s experience whole. 

This great antithesis appears in our current educa- 
tional theory and practice. On the one hand we find 
the constant pressure of new subjects which clamor for 
admission to the curriculum; on the other hand, we hear 
the cry for correlation,.co ordination, concentration. It 
is urged that the life of the child must not be broken up 
into unrelated fragments; that all these artificially divid- 
ed studies must be related and kept in unity in the child’s 
growing mind. 

Still another tendency asserts itself. We hear much 
in these days of “‘the social aspects of education,” of 
“the sociological basis of education,” of “the school as 
a community,” and of “‘school and society.” 

If one may risk the interpretation of vague movements 
of thought such as these, I venture to assert that this 
social tendency of education is only another aspect of 
the inevitable process by which men struggle to see 
things whole. The conception of. the origin and devel- 
opment of the nature and end of society sweeps into 
unity all the fragmentary knowledge of mankind. The 
socializing of education, then, is an effort to give pupils 
little by little a way of looking at society, which shall 
enable them gradually to see things in their relations, to 
order conduct, and to contribute something to the sta- 
bility and enrichment of the life they live in common 
with their fellows. 

Those who cultivate history, economics, politics, an- 
thropology, and sociology and. who believe that social 
science in a large sense has an all-important role to play 
in education, are naturally concerned to know what re- 
lation these studies may sustain to the elementary and 
secondary schools. They know that these subjects are 
at present almost wholly university pursu‘ts, but they 
remember that certain of the studies which in recent 
years ‘have crept into the high school and the grades 
have made their way downward from the institutions of 
higher learning. The study of science affords a con- 
spicuous illustration. Geology and botany, zoology and 
physiology, gradually lose their identity as they are 

‘traced thru the high school down into the grades, where 

they merge into the undifferentiated protoplasm called 
“nature study,” Thisprocess may well serve as a model 
to those who.are anxious to see the.social sciences. in- 
fiuence the earlier years of the school, 





And yet, I fancy that none of these social scientists, 
with all their desire to gain admission to the grades, 
wish to increase the number of subjects now included in 
that interesting mosaic known as the common school 
curriculum. They simply ask for a larger interpretation 
of the subjects which are now taught, or perhaps better, 
the use of these subjects, enriched in some degree, as 
vehicles of social knowledge and ideals. 


The Teachers’ Sociological Point of View. 


Education is essentially a socializing process. Every 
group educates its members by many devices. This edu- 
cation is always going on. Theschool is only one agency 
of this process, and it must adjust its aims and methods 
to the great social forces which are] molding the young 
in a multiplicity of ways. A study of the social sciences 
suggests to those who control the schools the principles 
which must be followed, as well as the materials of in- 
struction and inspiration by which the development of 
the young into socialized citizens may be furthered. 

Social science has already a place in the curriculum. 
Almost every subject now taught has its social aspects, 
and these are in many cases emphasized. But not until 
the teacher looks at these subjects from the point of 
view of social science can the curriculum yield its richest 
results in knowledge and character. The plea I have to 
make, then, is not a plea for anthropology in the second 
or third ‘grade, nor a demand for sociology in the high 
school, but an urgent appeal for the unifying of the cur- 
riculum by a social philosophy concealed in the lower 
stages from the pupils but clearly present in the mind of 
the teacher. 

From Experiences to Science. 

Let us trace for a moment the inevitable process by 
which knowledge grows with advancing years inthe mind 
of the child. In the first stage we have the isolated bits 
of knowledge, related here and there, and now and then 
to the shifting interests of the young mind; the story 
complete in itself, the fact or explanation which solves 
the problem of the moment. The eager growing mind 
stores itself with these fragmentary, fascinating things. 
Then follows the stage in which small groups of these 
interesting images are brought into relationship. The 
exhilaration which comes with this putting of things to- 
gether is known toevery teacher. Gradually the process 
grows wider and more definite. The smaller groups of 
fact are merged in ever larger and more significant 
unities until finally with the upper grades and the high 
school the period of systematic reflection dawns. The 
early experiences of childhood are re-read and re-inter- 
preted in the light of the larger knowledge. Generaliza- 
tion in its legitimate form is made possible by the prepa- 
ration of the earlier years. It is thus that nature study 
in the kindergarten and in the lower grades is gradually 
organized into the “ologies” of high school and college. 

In similar fashion, the social scientist demands for 
children the concrete knowledge and experiences out of 
which, in due time, logical sciences and practical wisdom 
may develop. 

Present Interests and the Ultimate End. 

In providing appropriate materials, two aims must be 
kept constantly in mind; the genuine interests of the 
child at different stages of his growth, and the maturer 
view of life toward which this growth is to be guided. 
The child’s interests are at first supreme, but even if this 
be granted, there are choices of appropriate fact and oc- 
cupation, and these choices must be determined by the 
ultimate end in view. 

The socializing movement is well under way. In 
kindergarten and elementary school, social materials 
have long been recognized. The simple industrial pro- 
cesses. of weaving, clay modeling, wood working . and 
food preparation have been utilized, but in rather too 
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conventionalized a way. We note in Prof.John Dewey’s 
theory and practice the beginnings of a movement back 
to nature, or rather back to primitive manufacture. 
Children weave baskets rather than paper mats. They 
mould pottery rather than balls and cubes. They make 
looms and wagons and houses rather than conventional 
elements of carpentry. They cook food for actual use 
instead of making premature experiments in physics and 
chemistry. Thus manual training may be socialized in 
the sense that it may be brought closer to social life 
and its actual activities past and present. In later 
stages it becomes inevitably and properly more conven- 
tionalized, specialized, and concise. 

About these industrial processes naturally gather ideas 
as to the utilizing of raw materials, the working of them 
into finished products, the comparison of crude, primi- 
tive processes with the highly organized production of 
to-day. It is impossible to deal with these topics with- 
out grouping about them many facts of social and in- 
dustrial history; thus the idea of change in human af- 
fairs, the ideas of organized industry ind of commerce 
gradually emerge from these activities and interests 
of the early grades. 

It may be remarked in passing that the committee 
may well question the value of economics in the high 
school so long as the lower grades are not supplying the 
elementary ideas which economic science generalizes and 
arranges in logical form. 

But in the investigation of industry and commerce, 
great facts of diversified natural conditions of mineral 
resources, of agricultural products of varying climates 
of transportation by land and sea are inevitably involved. 


The Socialized Curriculum, 


Geography is being vitalized by this contact with 
human life and institutions. It is no longer an isolated 
and dull pursuit. It becomes a study of man’s home, 
the scene of his conquests. The influence of natural 
conditions on the industry and life of man becomes a fas- 
cinating topic. The determining effect of mountain and 
plain, of river and pass on the course of histery emerges 
from one concrete illustration after another. On the 
other hand, geography is only another aspect of nature 
study. The lives of plant and insect, bird and beast, 
take on new meaning when their stories are told in rela- 
tion to their environment and to mankind. The work 
of Col. Parker and his staff has demonstrated the value 
of socialized geography in relating all the subjects of 
the program. 

The formal pursuits of the curriculum so-called lend 
themselves readily to the social point of view. The 
reading book will undoubtedly become more and more 
the vehicle of appropriate descriptions and anecdotes 
which bear upon social life. Much of the old literature 
will remain, but some of it is alreadv being replaced by 
stories of primitive life, of typical industrial processes 
and tales and songs not only of past heroism but of duty 
bravely done to-day. 

[t is needless to indicate the ways in which number 
work is now related to manual training, history, geog- 
raphy, nature study, and other subjects of the school 
program. 

Instruments for Enriching Instruction. 

But to the study within the school must be added the 
visiting of industries and other institutions. As a mat- 
ter of course, the teacher of nature study sends her 
pupils afield for material or accompanies them on expe- 
ditions into wood and meadow. A few wise teachers are 
in the same way making the mill, the railway shop, the 
factory, the power-house, the post-office. the press-room, 
the fire station, definite means of instruction for their 
pupils. There is no more common blunder than to sup- 
pose that the every-day life of the community is under- 
stood or interpreted by its citizens. The increasing use 
of stereopticon and slides will not only enrich the study 
of history, geography, and science, but will add vastly to 
the means of instructién in industrial and institutional 
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life. Sets of slides will trace the progress of iron ore 
and coal into steel, of cotton plant and wool into cloth, 
and will show the men and machinery at work in mine 
and mill, in field and factory. The lantern will display 
rural life to city children, and in turn carry these urban 
pupils into the country. The interests uf growing chil- 
dren may be easily guided in such a way that they will 
appropriate a great mass of material concerning the 
institutional life of their social group. This will be of 
value at the time. It will serve as a means of genuine 
education, and later on will give deeper insight into the 
nature of social forces. 

As pupils advance thru the upper grades into the 
secondary school, history and literature in conjunction 
with geography and science furnish the best instruments 
of social instruction. 


The Social Side of History. 


History enriched by some knowledge of primitive life, 
some conception of economic organization and its in- 
fluence on men, will become more than the records of 
battles and dynasties. The idea of social change, of 
cause and effect in history, may be more and more con- 
sciously introduced and discussed. The past must be to 
a large extent interpreted in terms of the present. The 
characters and deeds of Greeks and Romans, of Teutons 
and Franks can be understood only by those who have 
some insight into the universal motives of mankind. 
The attempt to imagine the past will be futile or feeble 
on the part of those whese act.vities and interests in the 
present have been narrowed and formalized. The child 
who has made a basket or woven a tiny blanket can re- 
produce more vividly the life of the American frontier 
than one who has known nothing of such tasks. 

The annals of the pupil’s own family as an aid to the 
study of history have been almost wholly overlooked. 
The earliest ideas of change and continuity in human 
affairs the child gains at the knee of father or mother. 
“Tell me a story about when you were a little boy” is 
the familiar formula. The story of life when parents 
were young is full of fascination for the child. The 
still remoter chronicles of grandfather and grandmother 
fill him with wonder over the lapse of time; while his 
small imagination fairly breaks down as it tries to con- 
ceive the life of great-grandparents and other dimly 
distant ancestors. The study of family histories and 
reports upon them in the school may be made points of 
departure in the lower grades for numberless excursions 
in geography, in the history of the westward migration 
of population in the United States, in the means of 
transportation, and in the housing and the industries of 
the frontier. Where the pupil’s families are quickly 
traced back over sea, the longer journeys and the wider 
relationships are full of suggestions. 

One refrains from details which have no place in what 
must be a brief survey of so wide a field. Enough has 
perhaps been indicated to emphasize the principles in- 
volved. 

Literature, Mathematics, and Natural Science. 


Literature as a means of social instruction has inex- 
haustible possibilities. The conception of literature as 
a proluct, an expression of social life can be developed. 
Language itself thought of as a social growth takes on 
new meaning. The interpretation of a piece of great 
literature, the reading into it of men’s motives, the ask- 
ing: “Is it true to life?” start fruitful inquiry and 
illuminating discussion. A careful reading with a class 
of one of Emerson’s essays is a lesson in psychology, in 
ethics, in history, in language, in literature all at once— 
and what is noteworthy, the pupils never suspect that 
these profound names are lurking beneath the delight- 
ful exercise. 

The value of the problem in instruction has been 
fairly recognized in mathematics, physics, and chemistry, 
but in less exact subjects it has been too much neglected. 
After all, the real test if not the best means of “ cor- 
relation” is problem solving—the bringing to bear all 
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the necessary elements of knowledge upon a given con- 
crete situation. The possibilities of problem setting are 
-being studied. It is not utopian to set social problems, 
to describe situations and to invite solutions. The 
teacher with a sand box and a few toy houses may set 
the problem of building a village which shall have 
houses, schools, churches, factories, stores, etc., appro- 
priate for a specified population in an environment and 
with transportation facilities indicated at the outset. 
The discussions and criticisms involved in such a task 
could not fail to be fruitful. This is only a suggestion 
of the devices available for stimulating reflection upon 
the various aspects of social life. 


Moral Character. 


So far stress has been laid upon instruction, upon 
gaining insight into the nature of social organization, 
but education is more than instruction. Unless the 
pupil from all his study of industry and nature, of 
geography and commerce, of history and literature, 
gathers appropriate sentiments, selects worthy types of 
personality and conduct, comes to respond with bounding 
pulses to the best ideals of personal development, of 
social service, of loyalty to country, of devotion to right- 
eousness, the whole effort has been futile. Knowledge 
which is not transmitted into character is abortive. 

Yet the problem of moral education is baffling. The 
dogmatic teaching of virtue is all but hopeless. Ideals 
are assimilated from the community in so subtle a way 
that it seems almost impossible to control the individ- 
ual’s development. The teaching of formal ethics comes 
at alater stage of reflection, and it is a question whether 
moral philosophy in college has much effect upon char- 
acter. 

The real task is to influence those instinctive unreflect- 
ive approvals and disapprovals with which the individual 
looks upon men and conduct. There are virtues which 
our times demand, which it is hard to cultivate. A high 
ideal of commercial honor, a passion for truth, and toler- 
anc , an admiration for political integrity, a deep sense 
of civic duty, are not unhampered growths in a society 
like ours. 

Training for American Citizenship. 


The idea of self-government in our schools arouses 
interest. The autocracy of the school-room seems an 
ill preparation for life in a democracy. The experiment 
of self-control is worth trying, and there is reason to 
hope for valuable results, but we are not surprised to 
learn that the ethical standard of the outside community 
often dominates the school. The “ring” or “machine,” 
favoritism, gross partisanship, wire-pulling, log-rolling, 
often find their way into the student-government. To 
arouse feeling among the pupils against forms of conduct 
which are tolerated, or secretly if not openly admired in 
the outside world is a difficult and delicate task. 

But little by little thrufthe years, if the right materials 
are gathered, if sound and sane suggestions come from 
personalities which inspire respect and affection, these 
higher impulses may be strengthened into stable virtues. 
History and literature and life must be searched for no- 
ble personalities and high types of conduct, and these 
must be held up for admiration and emulation wisely, 
persistently, untiringly. In the earlier years discussion 
and analysis have little place. The emotions come with- 
out conscious reflection. Later, comparison and del ate, 
if they do not degenerate into arid dialectic, serve a use- 
ful purpose. But the emphasis in the socializing of edu- 
cation should rest upon the early stages where character 
is laid down in emotional valuations of men and morality. 

It is in this field of moral education that I would em- 
phasize the plea which Professor Patten made some years 
ago for contemporary heroes. Let pupils search the 
press and the community for high types of conduct. The 
fireman, the railway engineer, the life-saver, the -miner, 
the factory hand, the reformer, the philanthropist of 
to-day should aid the formation of ideals no less than 
medisval crusaders or the heroes of Greece and Rome. 
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There are virtues universal, virtues of purity and courage, 
of loyalty and self-sacrifice, admirable in all lands and in 
all ages ; but these virtues are interpreted by every peo- 
ple and every epoch. The virtues of the past must be 
translated into those of the present. As abstract vir- 
tues they are lifeless things ; they must be incarnated in 
personalities before they can have power over the young. 
Here literature and life lend their aid. 

The great promblem of American education, then, is the 
problem of making better citizens. Even to state this is to 
perpetrate a platitude, to obtrude the obvious. But the 
solution of the problem lies in bringing the school into 
closer relation with life. The studies which have been 
too far abstracted from human experience must be 
brought back again into contact with the concrete social 
experience from which they sprung. The highest ideals 
of co operation, loyalty, sacrifice, which men have 
wrought out in the past and present must live again in 
the personalities of the young. Only mature life can see 
the full development of character but the socialized 
school, under the guidence of a high-minded teacher 
who sees life whole may render invaluable service. 


Sr 


Some of Our-Mistakes.* 
By PRIN. GEORGE M. GRANT, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont. 


1. We have undervalued the teaching profession. All 
history shows how great is this mistake, for teachers 
have determined every permanent advance of the thought 
and life of humanity. Aristotle, Plato, Socrates, and 
the Greek dramatists were the teachers of their time, 
and Europe and America still sit at their feet. So in 
the East with Gautama and Confucius. Jesus was 
known simply as rabbi or teacher. What was the char- 
acteristic of those great teachers? That they spoke 
with authority, because they had mastered what they 
taught. 

2. We have fancied that there is a royal road to 
knowledge, and so we have encouraged intellectual lev- 
ity and trifling in our children. There is no such road. 
If we would know any subject, we must work. But if 
strong drink has slain its thousands, idleness has slain 
its ten thousands. The mission of the school is to teach 
the young to subordinate pleasure to duty. Interest by 
inspiring not by amusing them. 

3. We have fancied that there is a royal road to the 
making of teachers, and so have tried short cuts. The 
study of psychology is good for graduate students, but 
useless for average teachers. It deals with abstractions 
and each pupil is a concrete being. 

These mistakes are rooted in low ideals of life. How 
shall we correct them? Give such inducements to the 
best men to enter and remain in the profession as they 
give in England. Honor teachers by a right attitude to 
them in the home, asin Scotland and Germany. And 
as the attitude of the teacher determines in the long run 
the attitude of the public to learning, let him show that 
he regards it as an end and not merely a means to a 
material end. 


* Abstract of paper read at the general session, N. E. A., Julv 
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The present atmosphere of the earth is mainly com- 
posed of oxygen and nitrogen; but Dr. T. L. Phipson 
contends that in the primitive days it was composed of 
nitrogen alone. The numerous volcanoes of these times 
poured carbonic acid and vapors, enabling plants to 
thrive ; with the appearance of vegetable life free oxygen 
appeared and has increased in amount until the present 


day. A 





In accordance with our custom, two numbers of THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL are omitted in August. The next issue 
will appear August 17, It will be the regular school board 
number for the month of August. 

















What is a Fad?* 


By Supt. F. Louis SoLpAN, St. Louis, Mo. 


The charge is made that in many places public schools ~ 


undertake to teach what is not necessary, to the neglect 
or disregard of the essentials of common school educa- 
tion. There is the widest possible difference in regard 
to the question, “What is a Fad?” Anything on which 
stress is laid in excess of its real educational value and 
which for a time is overestimated, is called a fad. 

Drawing, music, and manual training have frequently 
been called fads. They are not fads as long as they are 
limited to the elements of these arts. To give the child 
a knowledge of some popular song, to have the school 
open and close with music, does not seem open to objec- 
tion. Drawing, as long as its object is the cultivation 
of the mind and eye in the elements of form, is a branch 
which is universally useful and may properly be consid- 
ered a part of public education. 

Any study or any alleged school-room practice will 
become a fad when exaggerated and carried beyond its 
true value. There are, however, practices which have 
appeared in the last few years, fortunately in a few 
places, to which the word “fad,” “frill,” or “ fringe,” 
which public opinion applies to them, properly belongs. 

There are people to wh)m the love of the new in edu- 
cation is as strong as the love of fashion is in social life. 
Not enough discrimination is exercised in selecting from 
new plans and devices in teaching, those that are wise 
and helpful. Itischaracteristic of most of the fads that 
they are launched into the world with the loud promise 
of important results, alleged to be easy of attainment by 
them at some future time, but no tangible results have 
flown from many of these innovations, heralded with en- 
thusiasm and pursued with zeal. 

Not a few of the errors called “ fads,” find their origin 
in the tendency of modern education to leave everything 
to individual judgment and caprice. Where the amount 
of educational work to be done at each stage in the child’s 
school life has been definitely determined and fixed by a 
sensible course of study, the teacher works with a feeling 
of no responsibility and concentrates his attention and 
thought on the solid school work. Where the course of 
study, however, is left to individual choice and caprice, 
instruction is liable to wander and include educational 
practices and devices which are ornamental rather than 
useful. 


*Abstract of paper read before National Council of Education. 
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School Fads and Faddists.* 


By WILLIAM K. Fow.er, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Lincoln, Neb. 

A school fad is a part or a line of school work with 
which one is not in full accord or sympathy, thru ignor- 
ance of its purport or en account of an honest difference 
of opinion. With many a fad is a moving from the 
letter R up or down the alphabet. It is a school-room 
innovation in the experimental stage. It is an advance 
breeze from the progressive educators of the Windy 
City. It is a perennial topic for a Chicago newspaper 
editorial. It may be a good thing, spoiled in the house 
of its friends. It may be the result of misinformed, 
misdirected, or misapplied energy. A fad of innovation 
may be harmless in the hands of its originator, but very 
harmful with some base imitator. It is a layman’s ex- 
terior view of a part of the school curriculum, viewed 
disconnectedly, and not only thru a glass, darkly, but 
ofttimes thru a stone or brick wall. 

Fads vary in degree, in the elements of time and Jocal- 
ity. They vary in continuity and in regularity. They 
are different things in different times at different places. 
In Detroit they are mainly different times. They have 
their exits and their entrances. They come and go as 
de the measles. They may be in the full glare of the 
footlights or behind the scenes. Time alone proves 


” *Paper read before N. E. A. General Session, July ro. 
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their value or their worthlessness, and that which is 
righteously dubbed a fad will fade as a fashion of the 
hour. 

Fads are not bounded by school-room walls. In other 
professions and other walks of life we find them. It is 
not within our province to state what is or is not a fad 
outside the school-room world, but look at the fads in 
dress, in cookery, and in medicine; water cure, bone 
cure, blue glass treatment, electric treatment, magnetic 
healing, occultism. Are we any the less sane? 

A fad’s advocate is call da faddist. Faddists are of 
two kinds: zealots and advertisers. The formerrequire 
protection, caution, sound counsel, a “blend” and “ dis- 
crimination.” The latter require exposure—long time ! 
A faddist may be a crank or an enthusiast. 

Robbie Burns may have referred to golfists or to fad- 
dists when he wrote “ Deil take the hindmost, on they 
drive ;” so on they drive, the spectacular advertising 
faddists, to their destruction ; and they are not neces- 
sarily the hindmost when overtaken by his satanic maj- 
esty. 

Fads are of two kinds, ephemeral and eternal, and 
mortal man, be he editor or educator, cannot always 
classify. A fancy to-day may be a fad to-morrow, a 
foible the next day, and, in the hands of some unbal- 
anced enthusiast, a fool thing thereafter. A fad is 
sometimes dubbed a frill, a fringe, a flowery or a floury 
thing ; but others who do not feel bound by the alliter- 
ative “*f,” deem it a weedy thing or a bitof pastry. The 
fad we are to discuss, however,:is now in the school- 
room, and either has no place there, or, what is more 
likely, is exaggerated temporarily beyond its relative 
value. 

Wedo not now consider geography a fad, but the court- 
iers of Isabella of Spain said that subject was a fad with 
one Christopher Columbus. Some one hundred and fifty 
years later free education for all the people was a fad in 
New England. 

A half century ago the Spencerian system of penman- 
ship was hailed as a fad; it was opposed because it was 
said to destroy individuality and character in penman- 
ship. To day the vertical system is termed a fad and 
opposed for precisely the same reasons: but the one had ~ 
and the other has a mission to perform ; each was a dis- 
tinct step in advance ; each received or will receive mod- 
ification, but each systematized the work and called at- 
tention anew to a most important subject. 

United States history can hardly be classed as one of 
the older, highly approved, deeply rooted subjects. The 
Northern [ndiana normal schoo] dates its inception from 
the introduction of United States history into the pub- 
lic schools of Indiana. Ten days ago only it became a 
requirement for the lowest grade of teacher’s certificate 
in my own state. 

Music is sometimes and in some places termed a fad. 
But the fifteen minutes daily of instruction in vocal 
music in the school-room has a distinct temporary and 
a permanent value,—we may say it has a temporal and 
a spiritual value. Condemn sooner the two or three 
hours’ daily instrumental practice in the home. 

Spelling reform was a fad in many quarters until it 
received a paralytic stroke one day last February in the 
city of Chicago. There a Scotchman from Kansas 
quoted scripture, saying, “Let there be Light,” and 
then rent the Vaile. 

In many central states the consolidation of small 
rural schools and the transportation of pupils by public 
conveyance may be considered and is sometimes termed 
a fad, but it is a fad that will grow in favor as its ad- 
vantages are better understood by the public. What- 
ever tends to improve the rural schools and to keep the 
boys on the farm should receive universal approbation, 
be it fad, fact, or fancy. Sanitary and hygienic and at- 
tractive school-rooms are fads in some quarters, and this 
is a fad that should be universal. 


In Nebraska at present the elements of agriculture, 
including a fair knowledge of the habits and structure 
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of the common plants, birds, insects, and quadrupeds, is 
a fad, perhaps, but that great agricultural state will in- 
struct its youth thoroly in the causes and dependencies 
of -its commonwealth. Last winter the legislature of 
Nebraska in its wisdom adopted a knowledge of the ele- 
ments of agriculture as a requirement for a teacher's 
second grade county certificate, and rejected a knowl- 
edge of the rudiments of vocal music for the same pur- 
pose. Which was faddism? 

I regret that I cannot agree entirely with Dr. Soldan’s 
statement that “No practice or study which is service- 
able for specific walks of life alone can find, legitimately, 
a place in public education.” I would not teach agricul- 
ture in the schools of New York city, but I like better 
Pres. Charles F. Thwing’s statement : “ What t'e world 
needs is not narrow specialists but broad men sharpened 
to a point.” 

Dr. Soldan says that in a certain school loud reading 
has been abandoned altogether and silent reading has 
taken its place. On the other hand, in certain schools 
elocution has been adopted in the grades, and in others 
oratory forms a part ef the high school course. Of the 
two evils or fads, give us the latter. Fifteen county 
superintendents in my own state whose institutes I vis- 
ited last month were unanimous in the opinion that 
reading was more poorly taught in the rural schools 
than any other subject. Give us back the good old- 
fashioned oral reading, The Boy and his Burning Deck, 
Marco Bozzaris and the Advantages of Adversity, Ham- 
let’s Soliloquy and Lochiel’s Warning, John Adams’ 
suppo3el Speech and Enmet’s Vindication. Send to 
the high schools pupils who can read easily, pleasantly, 
expressively, pupils who have mastered the mechanics of 
reading, even tho they may not have read all the great 
mass of English literature or all the myths of ancient 
Greece. 

Broadening is all right, if the depth is not affected. 
Floating idly on the surface may be pleasant, but the 
floaters should know how to handle their oars, with a 
long. strong, deep, even pull, as well as how to feather- 
spray. 

Drawing and elementary science are not fads, and 
they have a distinct economic value in industrial centers. 
Manual training in its various phases, domestic science, 
etc.,may or may not be fads, according to local conditions. 

Extending the department store plan of the great uni- 
versities and colleges down thru the high schools into 
the grammar grades is, I fear, a dangerous fad, with 
the prospect of waiting for our change indefinitely in- 
ae and the change itself growing less |than two- 

its. 

Job was a patient man as well as a department store 
patron, for he said, “ All the days of my appointed time 
will I wait till my change come,” but to-day we lack the 
time and the public lacks the patience to wait for results 
in uncertain experimentation in the grammar grades. 

The experimenting in the school-rooms of a city may 
not be the general practice there, and the general prac- 
tice in a city may not be followed or copied elsewhere. 
In the public mind and eye, fads are unduly emphasized. 
Where fads exist, however, may be found great educa- 
tional thought and activity. Fads do not thrive in slimy 
pools or under moss. 

I believe the great rank and file of teachers should 
not ape faddists. They can be progressive and studious 
in their profession and yet conservative. Let others 
experiment while teachers teach. 

. Less than‘one hour in eight is passed by the child in 
_the school-room when he attends regularly thruout the 
school year. The average attendance would not equal 
one hour in twelve. Perhaps there are fads in the 
home, on the street, in society that influence the child 
for good or for ill. Society may claim our youth for 
social functions, pink teas, and midnight revels, while 
the school is endeavoring to train for better citizenship. 
And in which is the average home more interested, the 
‘social function or the school-room? 
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Our schools for delinquents and defectives are now 
striving to give each individual therein that equipment 
which will enable him to live an independent life in the 
world, and the public schools should do no less—they 
should do more ; that which they do in the direction of 
developing and strengthening an earnest desire for better 
living, for honest labor, for higher citizenship, for inde- 
pendence, for self-reliance is not faddism. 


“God give us men! A time like this demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and ready hands. 
Men who possess opinions and a will ; 

Men who have honor and who will not lie.” 


Strengthen the will, develop purpose, build up char- 
acter; these are not fads; the results will be a true 
measure of the success or failure of the public school 
system and its legal guardians. 


a 


Agriculture for the Elementary Schools.* 
By JOSEPH CARR, Champaign, IIl. 


Science does not seem likely to take a permanent 
place in the elementary schools under the name of nature 
study as the term is now understood. Yet nature study 
ic so very valuable, and its results of such high educa- 
tional and economic worth, that it should be continued. 
How can this be done? Any science may best be taken 
up on the side nearest the experience of the pupil. No 
other subject is so near the experience of so many chil- 
dren as agriculture. Agriculture has at its foundations 
very many of the sciences. It deals with nature—living 
nature. It is a subject about which all lines of nature 
study are easily correlated. 


The teacher might begin with a window garden and 
teach the germination of seeds, the development of 
plants, the effect of sunlight on them, and many other 
things. Probably eighty per cent of our pupils are in 
schools where it is possible to have a garden out of doors 
where not only vegetables, but the larger fruits apples, 
plums, pears and the like—could be raised. Herecould 
be studied many things that pertain to the growth of 
plants—the insects that visitthem, and what insects are 
beneficial and what are injurious, and also how to de- 
stroy the injurious ones. The life history of these in- 
sects can be studied. This garden can be made a labor- 
atory where most delightful experiments can be made, 
and where knowledge can be gained at first hand. Here 
the soil can be studied. Its origin and nature can be 
discovered—its evolution from a fiery rock to the fertile 
food for plants. The birds will visit this garden and 
they too can be studied. 

Agriculture is a science whose study takes people out 
of doors. There is a growing tendency in our schools to 
adopt the sedentary life of the literaryman. Too much 
we are leading the children to think that wisdom is 
found only at the desk of theliterary fellow. Too many 
children there are whose school training is mainly an ef- 
fort to give them the ability to apprehend what was in 
the mind of the author of someso-called literary master- 
piece. We work laboriously to teach them to say, “I 
think thy thoughts after thee, Oh, De Quincey” instead of 
leading them where they joyously can say, “I think Thy 
thoughts after Thee, O God.” 

The average child comes to school all saturated with 
nature —all alive to its every change, and eager for its 
wonderful and delightful story. Instead of teaching him 
along the lines of his experience we turn him in the di- 
rection of literature and myth and fairy mysticism, thereby 
nullifying all the apperceptive capital he has previously 
accumulated. We do not object to this literary matter 

~in toto, but we do object to its being the total of his 
training, and we think the teaching of agriculture offers 
a satisfactory supplement to it. 





*Abstract of paper before the Science Department, N. E. A., 
July 12. 
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Education for the Trades.* 


By Prin. CHARLES F. WARNER, Mechanics’ Arts High School, 
Springfield, Mass. 

The question of education for the trades is a part of 
the larger question of technical education for which 
there is an increasing demand in this country. In 
answer tot his demand the tendency has been hitherto 
to develop the higher departments of technical educa- 
tion, while comparatively little attention has been paid 
to the question of industrial,education of a lower grade. 

Those closely in touch with the industrial world are 
demanding that educators should give attention to this 
important subject. Some attention has already been 
given to it, but largely thru private enterprise. This 
can never fully meet the need. It is a question of 
public education, and while teaching for the trades 
should never be considered the sole function of the 
manual training or technical high school, such schools 
are nevertheless especially well fitted to make a begin- 
ning in this important line of educational work—a begin- 
ning which may not be called teaching the trades, but 
teaching for the trades. The development of modern 
industrial methods has not only caused the decay of the 
apprentice systen, but it has changed the character of 
the trades themselves so that we have not all-round 
trades, but highly specialized departments of the old 
trades. 

Artisans, as a rule, learn and practice generally but 
one of these special trades. It is clearly impossible 
to carry on such special: instruction in the public 
schools; but there may be a much greater emphasis 
placed upon the technical side of the work in man- 
ual training schools to the end that thru an elective 
system that shall allow such specializing as is practicable 
the higher public schools shall very nearly make up for 
the loss of the apprentice system and at the same time 
furnish the more general education which that system 
could not give. Modern mechanical principles and oper- 
ations as involved in the machine trades, broadly consid- 
ered, may be thoroly taught so that the way for entrance 
into these trades may be made much shorter and easier 
for the young mechanic. It should be kept in mind, 
however, that the manual training or the technical high 
school cannot specialize in the direction of all the trades. 
Its duty is to do what it can without losing its high place 
in a broad and general system of popular education. 


*Abstract of a paper read before the Manual Training Section 
of the N. E.A. 
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Manual Training in the High School.* 


By GILBERT B. MORRISON, Principal Manual Training High 
School, Kansas City, Mo. 

Manual training is taking its place as a part of the 
high school curriculum for three reasons: 1. It satis- 
fies the popular demand that our schools should supply the 
needs of practical life. 2. It broadens and strengthens 
the pupil’s activities in such a way that he can do more 
and better academic work. 3. It reaches a much larger 
proportion of parents and pupils, causing an increased 
attendance and thereby actually decreasing the expense 
per-capita. These three reasons are embodied in the 
words expediency, culture, and economy. 

It has been amply demonstrated that a properly cor- 
related course of manual training does not diminish but 
actually increases the amount of academic work a pupil 
can accomplish during his high school course. 

Manual training is now passing thru the same expe- 
rience that the working laboratory method of teaching 
science passed twenty years ago. It had to be forced 
into the course by a few enthusiasts and to fight its way 
to recognition as an educational norm. Manual train- 
ing is now doing the same thing. Its educational value 
does not consist alone in the mere act of doing, per se, 


“Abstract of paper read.before the Hihg School Section, N, E. 
A., July 1. 
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but in the relation it bears to mental and moral activities. 
Manual training helps to keep our schools in touch with 
the spirit of a progressive age. 

The two types of high sehools—the manual training 
and the classical—is the result of the transition thru 
which our schools are now passing. The result will be 
sooner or later the amalgamation of the two types into 
one which will be normal to the present age. This nor- 
mal type is already nearly reached in those so-called 
manual training high schools in which all the ordinary 
high school branches are incorporated with industrial 
art and the mechanic arts. The narrow apprentice 
school and the narrow classical school will get together 
and a modern high school will result. The rough 
mechanic and the pale faced classicist need each other’s 
influence. In a country like ours, rich in industrial pos- 
sibilities and imperative in its manual and artistic re- 
quirements, our youth should be attracted to them by the 
proper high school influence. 

The opponents of manual training at first used the 
“culture” argument. They are now shifting their 
ground to the “expense” argument. This argument 
like the other must “stand examination.” An expendi- 
ture of public money is economical to the extent that it 
can be utilized by the taxpayers. A school which is not 
attended by the average boy is an expensive school. A 
school which is attended by the average boy is an eco- 
nomical] school. His father is getting something for his 
money. ‘ 

A loaf of bread costing five cents, which feeds one 
man, is more expensive than a loaf costing six cents, 
which feedstwo men. Where manual training hasbeen 
properly introduced the high school enrollment has been - 
doubled. While the actual expense has been somewhat 
increased the per-capita expense has actually diminished. 
The complaint of tax-payers that high schools are too 
expensive, must be met by making the schools so good 
and so evidently useful that they will be regarded as 
necessities. The average tax-payer will vote six mills 
for an evident necessity when he would refuse to vote 
four mills for something whose utility he can not see. 


we 
The Textile Arts as Constructive Work.* 


By CLARA ISABEL MITCHELL, Chicago, III. 


The important question now under discussion is the 
place of constructive work in the curriculum. 

Teachers of manual training, constructive work, in- 
dustrial art, or drawing, should take the ground that 
this work is fundamental and should be the center of 
correlation of the course of study. 

The new ideal in education is community life. Com- 
munity life is made of work and play. The forms of 
work and play which are the school life, must be such as 
g°to build and sustain community life, and as such they 
are social activities. All constructive work in school, 
being social occupation, is the center of social life and 
interest, and hence should be the center of the conrse of 
study. Being the creative force in community life, it 
leads out into all fields of human knowledge and draws 
to itself all that concerns human life. Knowledge 
gotten thru social activity is larger.and of more value 
than that gained under any other ideal : first, because it 
is related and organized as it is gotten; second, because 
it is put to immediate use. 

A practical course of study could be planned by 
making such occupations as wood-working and metal- 
working, textile arts, modeling, pottery, cooking, house- 
keeping, gardening, printing, drawing, painting, and 
school government the center of the course of study. 
Science, geography and history should be grouped 
around these, mathematics growing out of science, liter- 
ature and language out of history. That the central 
activities be truly social, three conditions must be ful- . 





* Abstract of paper read before the Manual Training Depart- 
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filled ; all things made must be made in response to 
some need in the community ; the pupil must know that 
need to work intelligently and wi.lingly ; the processes 
employed should be such as to react to the highest de- 
velopment of the individuals engaged in the making. 


SS 


Our National Floral Emblem. 
Address by EDNA DEAN Proctor before the N. E. A. 


If we are to have a national floral emblem let us choose 
one that is continental and worthy ; one that will vividly 
suggest America whenever its name is heard or its real 
or pictured form is seen ; one whose story is blent with 
our past and isin accord with our greatness and our 
destiny. 

A national emblem can only be something full of sig- 
nificance to the country it represents. The rose and 
the lily are dear to England and to France because for 
centuries in camp and court, in council and fray, they have 
been an expression of the national life. The shamrock 
thrills the Irish heart because St. Patrick when preach- 
ing to the chiefs and their clans, plucked a plant grow- 
ing beside him and illustrated by its trifoliate leaves the 
mysterious doctrine of the Trinity. Scotland honors the 
thistle because it pricked the foot of one of the Danish 
invaders stealing upon the army at night, and his cry 
roused the camp and the enemy was overcome. We all 
love the trailing arbutus, the columbine, the golden-rod, 
but to choose one of these, or any other flower, as a na- 
tional emblem, simply for its beauty of color, or for some 
fancied meaning in its form, is as incongruous and un- 
worthy as it would be to select some pleasing song and 
say: “This shall be our national hymn.” National 
hymns are not made thus! They are born of stress and 
passionate devotion, and consecrated in the nation’s 
hours of grief and of peril, of triumph and of joy. Soa 
national floral emblem is not a thing of unrelated, arbi- 
trary choice. To be truly symbolic it must have been 
interwoven with the story of the land and the people, 
and its associations with them must be potent and en- 
during. 

One plant we have, widespread enough and distin- 
guished enough to symbolize our country, and that is our 
stately Maize—the golden Corn. It is wholly and abso- 
lutely American—never a kernel in the world elsewhere 
till carried from here by Columbus. It grows from the 
lakes to the gulf and from ocean to ocean. It was the 
grain of the primitive peoples here—the aboriginal 
Americans, and with religious ceremonies of prayer and 
dance and song they invoked the blessing of their gods 
upon its planting and its harvest; they buried it with 
their dead, and offered it to the sun in their temples. It 
saved the lives of the first Kuropean settlers here, and it 
has been a vast factor in the civilization of the continent. 
From stalk to blade, from tassel to golden ear, it is 
uniquely and nobly beautiful, and it lends itself with grace 
and superb effect to varied forms of decoration. 

Our eminent historian, John Fiske, says of it, “‘ Maize 
is more widely and completely identified with the West- 
ern hemisphere than any other plant. . In adopting 
it for the national emblem we do not invent anything 
out of our fancy, but simply recognize an existing fact. 

. + Itis(I believe) richer in esthetic suggestiveness 
than any other that has ever served as a national emblem.” 
How completely it is identified with our country was 
shown to a recent traveler among the fiords of Norway. 
Surprised to see some stalks growing in the garden, she 
said to the inn-keeper’s daughter, “ Why do you plant the 
maize when its grain can never ripen?” “Oh,” replied 
the child, “We plant it to please the Americans! They 
smile when they see it, and say that in their land it 
grows like a forest, and the bins are filled with its 
golden ears before the snows can fall.” 

Do you say it is “commercial”? It is commercial, roy- 
ally and grandly commercial, but this is its least claim 
apon us as a national floral emblem. It is a part of the 
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history of the New World and is invested with the tra- 
dition and sentiment and poetry of all the American 
ages. 

Each state will choose its device after its own heart. 
California will have her poppy, Vermont the red clover, 
Kansas the golden-rod, and so on and on thru the long 
bright list ; but for the broad country how can we fail 
to adopt the beautiful, distinguished historic, American 
plant—the Maize, the Corn? 


we 
The Relation of Music to Life.* 


By THOMAS WHITNEY SURETTE. 


It is a commonplace criticism to say that art is related 
to life. We all know, for instance, that the rise of the 
art of landscape painting did not begin—could not be- 
gin—until men had learned to love nature and study her 
as she is. That in an age devoted to religious works 
and religious thoughts, when life was merely a prepara- 
tion for getting safely into the other world, painting 
must of necessity devote itself to the representation of 
those ideas. They crowded men’s thoughts and men 
painted what they thought most about. 

The relation of music to life is equally close, if not as 
easily perceived. I shall take to illustrate this relation- 
ship, three periods when three distinct modes of life 
and kinds of intelligence were common. First, the time 
we call the old regime, when powdered wigs, short 
clothes, and the formalities reigned supreme; second, 
the time when the republican idea was beginning to as- 
sert itself (at the beginning of the nineteenth century) ; 
and third, our own time, with its mechanical and indus- 
trial supremacy. 

I have selected three typical compositions to illustrate 
what I want to show; namely, the slow movement out 
of Haydn’s Trio in G, the first two movements out of 
Beethoven’s Trio in B Flat, Op. 98; and the slow move- 
ment out of Brahm’s Violin Sonata in G. 

Each of these listened to by an open intelligence, has 
salient signs both outward and inward, of the times 
which produced it. 

In the first, elegant turns in the melody; perfect 
clearness in the harmony ; bowings and scrapings at all 
the pauses, and a general sing-song perfection, like a 
well-tuned verse of one of the older poets. Beethoven’s 
piece, on the contrary, has the challenge in it which man 
was learning to make to fate. It rumbles with the pro- 
phecy of what was to come; while in Brahms’ the com- 
plexity of modern thought, the striving for inward 
rather than outward beauty, finds a wondrous utterance. 

Beyond these things, which are patent to any careful 
observer, thereis, of course, the much more important con- 
sideration— wh:>t is the use of music in the scheme of life. 
The indefiniteness of its utterance prevents its teaching 
us the same lessons we may learn from the other arts, but 
it goes beyond them in this; emotion, feeling, the pas- 
sion, the intelligence of any time or any people speak 
thru it unhampered ; instead of being open to Voltaire’s 
slur that, “ What was too silly to be said was sung,” it 
catches feeling and thought at the point where words 
have to cease, and carries them on to their very highest 
potency. In the end it will be found that Carlyle was 
right when he said, “See deeply enough and you see 
musically,” and that the idea of the old writers about 
the harmony of the spheres was something more than 
euphony. 





* Abstract of a paper read at the general session, N. E. A., 
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number will appear August 17. It will be the regular 
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The Training of Teachers for Secondary 


Education. 
By J. E. Russell, Ph.D., Dean of Geachers College, (Columbia Vniv.), N. y. 


WO years ago at the meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence held in Columbus, 
Ohio, | read a paper on this topic. In that 
paper I attempted to sketch the situation 
as I saw it, and to empasize what seems to 
me still the essential qualifications in the 
professional training of teachers for sec- 

ondary schools. These qualifications were summarized 

under four heads, viz.: 

(1) General knowledge. 

(2) Professional kno wledge. 

(3) Special knowledge, and 

(4) Skill in teaching. 

First, general knowledge. The liberal culture im- 
plied in four years of training in advance of the grades 
to be taught is surely not too much to require from 
every applicant for secondary teaching. The fact that 
the secondary teacher is to some degree a specialist, 
that he knows his subject and exercises considerable in- 
genuity in satisfying the requirements of college en- 
trance or sone examining board, is no indication that he 
has a world-view of sufficient breadth to justify him in 
attempting the training of youth or an understanding 
of related studies sufficient to enable him to teach his 
own subject in a scientific manner. The inspiring in- 
fluence that comes from well-developed manho:d or 
womanhood taught to view the subject-matter of sec- 
ondary education in a comparative manner trained to 
see the relationships everywhere existing in the various 
spheres of knowledge—yes, the unity pervading all 
knowledge—is an influence that the secondary school 
can ill afford to neglect. 

Second, professional knowledge. It is equally impor- 
tant that the secondary teacher be able to view his own 
subject and the entire course of instruction in its rela- 
tions to the child and to society, of which the child is a 
part. A teacher may be able to teach his subject never 
so well, may even have the reputation of being a dis- 
tinguished educator, yet his life long be a teacher of 
Latin, or physics, or history, rather than a teacher of 
children. The true educator must know the nature of 
mind; he must understand the process of learning, the 
formation of ideals, the development of will, and the 
growth of character. The secondary teacher needs par- 
ticularly to know the psychology of the adolescent 
period—that stormy period in which the individual first 
becomes self conscious and struggles to express his own 
personality. But more than man as an individual the 
teacher neels to know the nature of man asa social 
being. No knowledge, I believe is of more worth to the 
secondary teacher than the knowledge of what standards 
of culture have prevailed in the past or now exist among 
various peoples, their ideals of life, and their methods of 
training the young to assume the duties of life. Such 
study of the history of education is more than a study 
of scholastic institutions, of didactic precepts, or the 
theories of educationists; it is Kultur-Geschichte with 
special reference to educational needs and educational 
problems. It gives that unifying view of our profes- 
sional work without which it is idle to talk of a science 
or a system of education; it prepares the way for the 
only philosophy of education which is worth teaching. 
Under professional knowledge | should also include such 
information as can be gained from a study of school 
economy, school hygiene, and the organization, supervis- 
ion, and management of schools and school systems at 
home and abroad. Some of this technical knowledge is 
indispensable for all teachers ; all that can be gained is 
not too much for those who will become leaders in the 
field. But the least professional knowledge that should 
be deemed acceptable is an appreciation uf the physical 





conditions essential to success in school work and a 
thoro understanding of psychology and its applications 
in teaching, of the history of education from the cul- 
tural standpoint, and of the philosophic principles that 
determine all education. 

Third, special knowlege. The strongest argument 
that can be urged against the average college graduate 
is that he has nothing to teach. The argument applies 
with even greater force to the normal-school graduate, 
however well he may be equipped on the professional 
side. Neither liberal culture nor techical skill can at 
all replace that solid substratum of genuine scholarship 
on which all true secondary education rests. A teacher 
with nothing to teach is an anomaly that needs no ex- 
planation. And I count that knowledge next to noth- 
ing which must be bolstered up by midnight study to 
hide its defects from a high-school class. No one who 
knows the scope, purpose, and methods of collegiate in- 
struction, no one familiar with the work of the normal 
school, will,posit fora moment that|such training necessar- 
ily gives any remarkable degree of special knowledge. I 
say this without any disrespect either to the college or 
the normal school; it is not the first and foremost duty 
of either of these institutions to turn out critical schol- 
ars or specialists in some small field. But special scholar- 
ship, I maintain, is an absolute necessity in- the qualifi- 
cations for secondary teaching. Without it the teacher 
becomes a slave to manuals and text-books ; his work 
degenerates into formal routine with no life, no spirit, 
no educative power, because he knows no better way; 
the victims of his ignorance rise up to call him anything 
but blessed, and take their revenge as citizens in ignor- 
ing altogether professional knowledge in the conduct of 
public-school affairs—because they too know no better 
way. Now as never before, I believe, do we need to 
emphasize the possession of special scholarship as an es- 
sential prerequisite to secondary teaching. 

Fourth, technical skill. It is safe to say that no qual- 
ity is more earnestly desired in the teacher, or more per- 
sistently sought for, than the technical ability to teach. 
The first questioa asked of an applicant is not “ Has he 
had a liberal education ?” or “What is his professional 
knowledge?” or ‘‘Has he anything to teach?” but this: 
“Can he teach?” The popular mind fails to recognize 
the interdependence of these qualfties, and failing in 
this it bases judgment of a teacher’s ability on the rela- 
tively non-essential. Ability to maintain order in the 
class-room, to get work out of his pupils, to satisfy cas- 
ual supervisors and examiners, to keep fine records and 
t» mystify parents—this too frequently passes for ability 
to teach. How seldom, indeed, is a teacher tested by 
his ability to get something into his pupils, by his ability 
to impart his knowledge in a way that shall broaden 
their horizons, extend their interests, strengthen their 
characters, and rouse within them the desire to lead a 
pure, noble, unselfish life. School-keeping is not neces- 
sarily school-teaching. The technical ability to teach 
includes both. The art of teaching is mimicry, a dan- 
gerous gift, unless it is founded on the science of teach- 
ing which takes account of the end and means of educa- 
tion and the nature of the material to be taught. 
School-keeping may be practically the same for all 
classes of pupils, but true teaching must always vary 
with surrounding conditions and the ends to be attained. 
Graduates of colleges and normal schools. alike must fail 
in technical skill if they teach as they have been taught. 
The work of the secondary school isunique. It requires 
an arrangement and presentation of the subject matter 
of instruction in a way unknown in elementary educa- 
tion and unheeded in most college teaching ; it requires 
tact, judgment, and disciplinary powers peculiar to the 
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management of youth. Herein is the need of that tech- 
nical skill which is not, as has been well said, “a part of 
the natural equipment of every educated person.” 

The question before this department is how can these 
qualifications best be secured? There may be, however, 
a preliminary question which some will desire to have 
answered—What is the relative importance of these 
- qualifications if all cannot be secured? In attempting 
an answer, I am well aware of the difficulties presented 
by actual conditions in various parts of the country, 
even by conditions which occasionally arise in almost 
any school, and more particularly by situations presented 
in the individual characteristics of teachers. There are 
schools in all parts of the country (one might almost 
say—all schools in some parts of the country)—which 
think that they cannot afford good teachers. To such 
schools I can only say that they are too poor to be able 
to afford poor teachers. It is our business here to as- 
sert that the best teacher is always the cheapest, and if 
our influence has any weight it should be used en- 
ergetically wherever it is proposed to employ a poor 
teacher merely because the poor teacher will work on a 
lower salary. 

The personality of the teacher, however, is another 
matter. There are persons who might conceivably pos- 
sess all of the qualifications which I have called essen- 
tial and yet be unfit to train animals, to say nothing of 
teaching children. In fact, these qualifications which I 
have enumerated are really conditioned by certain uni- 
versal human attributes which are prerequisite to the 
truest success in any avocation in life. The per- 
son who does not first of all have high moral worth, in- 
tellectual honesty,fertility of imagination, industry, sym- 
pathy, tact, and common sense can never become a good 
teacher, and a notable deficiency in any of these attrib- 
utes will assuredly prevent a person from becoming a 
great teacher, regardless of professional training—the 
best that can be given. No one knows better than we 
do how absolutely essential is the right personality in 
the teacher. This knowledge, however, should not 
make us unappreciative of professional training. The 
rather should we see in professional training the means 
whereby native impulses are made available and directed 
systematically toward the highest ends of education. It 
can do no harm for us to exalt the native qualities in a 
teacher’s equipment, but it can do no good to over-esti- 
mate them. School officers too often exhibit a lack of 
intellectual honesty or common sense when they make 
professional qualifications of secondary importance in 
the selection of teachers From that position it is only 
one step to personal and partisan favoritism ; for no 
school principal or superintendent can make a strong 
case against political interference in school affairs, if he 
himself does not consider professional training an es- 
sential article in his educational creed. I yield to none 
in my appreciation of what is called “ personality ” in 
the teacher, but I maintain that the “ personal” and the 
“ professional” are co ordinate and that both are essen- 
sential. To make the “personal” subordinate to the 
“‘ professional” may be a sin; but to subordinate the 
“ professional ” to the “personal” is a crime. 

What then of the four qualifications which I have 
enumerated as essential in the professional training of a 
secondary teacher? Is any one of greater relative im- 
portance than any other one? First, it may be said that 
a college course nowadays gives no assurance of general 
knowledge. Thereis considerable justice, I fear, in that 
claim. Our colleges are all pretty thoroly inoculated 
with the germs of the elective system and some of them 
have already developed into serious cases. In fact it 
has become so epidemic that it seems useless longer to 
maintain a quarantine against the contagion. However, 
this movement may not be a plague except to those who 
do not know how to take advantage of it. It is true 
that never before has such wealth of opportunity been 
presented in higher education. The list of courses of- 
fered in our largest universities is certainly bewildering 
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to one who is in doubt either of his own abilities or of his 
future needs. So long as 1 do not know myself or what 
I shall become how can I choose intelligently from the 
fender made by a modern university? 

And from another standpoint it may be asked how can 
a college faculty intelligently prescribe a curriculum for 
an unknown person bound for an end that is also un- 
known. It is the complexity of modern life that affords 
the fullest justification of the elective system in higher 
education. But there is no justification for free election 
when a definite profession is in view, nor should there 
be any serious doubt of what subjects are of most worth 
in the training Of a lawyer, a physician or a teacher. 
And in the case of the teacher most subjects of the col- 
lege course enter into his professionalequipment. They 
are in part the means and instruments which he must 
later employ in professional service. Hence I do not hes- 
itate to say that the collegiate education ef the second- 
ary teacher should be general in character and liberal in 
its nature and influence. Moreover, itis not the duty 
of the college or university to.make courses of study 
suited to the needs of teaching or of any particular pro- 
fession ; it is our business as teachers to know what is 
best for those who will come after us and it is our duty 
as a profession to insist upon public recognition of our 
claims. In other words, it is absurd for us to criticise 
the college for not giving us what we want and in the 
way we want it; our part is to know what we want and 
to see to it that we get it. 

There is an assumption in what I have said that a college 
course is an integral part of the professional training of 
a secondary teacher. After due allowance has been 
made for all the defects of collegiate education, it must 
still be acknowledged that there is no other institution 
which can more satisfactorily give the general knowledge 
so essential in a teacher’s equipment. In my opinion it 
it is scarcely worth while to discuss this point. Never= 
theless the practice of some normal schools warrants the 
belief that a different conclusion is possible. 1 fail to 
see on what grounds such practice can be defended. A 
normal school that sets itself up to train teachers for 
secondary schools either greatly magnifies its office or 
deliberately stultifies the profession which it represents. 
Of course, I do not refer to those institutions which 
maintain academic courses equal in scope and quality to 
college courses and which provide for four years of in- 
struction in advance of the secondary school. A college 
degree is no criterion of excellence, nor is it necessary 
that the institution be known as a college. What is 
wanted is an education broad enough and liberal enough 
to qualify the teacher to select and train leaders for the 
coming generation. Such an education surely cannot be 
given by an institution that limitsits field to the needs of 
a single profession, whether that profession be dentistry, 
medicine, engineering, or elementary teaching. Not al 
of a college education comes from the class-room ; an 
important part of it comes from the association of per- 
sons with widely differing interests and ambitions. A 
professional school is narrowing in itsinfluence. A nor- 
mal school, therefore, if true to its own high calling, 
cannot be expected to afford a liberal education or to 
meet the requirements in general knowledge which the 
secondary teacher should have. 

In the second place no ordinary normal school can 
sufficiently equip the secondary teacher in special scholar- 
ship. And the secondary teacher who is not a specialist 
is an elementary teacher who has mistaken his calling. 
I am well aware that there are schools which expect 
teachers to teach anything and everything, but unless 
such schools can secure teachers who are masters of 
anything and everything it isa misnomer to call them 
secondary schools. The age of pupils is no guide to the 
grade of a school. If it were, we should have “evening 
universities” in New York city where adults learn their 
A. B. C’s. It will be a glorious day in American edu- 
cation when we have teachers thoroly capable of teach- 
ing any subject in the secondary school curriculum, but 
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until we can be certain that such universal specialization 
is an assured fact we sould serve our profession better 
to insist on sound scholarship in one or two subjects. 
As things are now in most states it is a digrace to the 
teaching profession that we teachers make no efforts to 
distinguish between the competent and incompetent. 
We even look complacently upon the efforts of politicians 
and law makers to fix the meets and bounds of our own 
profession. While it may not be proper for us to adopt 
trades’ union methods, it is certainly most becoming in 
us to uphold the dignity of our profession by advocating 
at all times those standards which we know to be right— 
right not only for us as teachers, but right also for those 
whom we instruct. And I know I am right when I say 
that the secondary teacher should be master of every 
subject which he is called upon to teach. Moreover I 
am convinced that the patrons of our secondary schools 
will believe us when we say it honestly; and when they 
are convinced the means for securing such teachers will 
promptly be provided. 

Finally, we have to consider the aim of the whole mat- 
ter in what I have called the technical qualifications of 
the teacher. ‘he public is coming to recognize what 
some of us have long known—that trained teachers are 
superior to novices. That graduates of normal schools 
are in demand for secondary school positions does credit 
to public opinion; that they should be encouraged to 
accept such positions without having made adequate col- 
legiate preparation is not creditable to the normal 
schools. The fact is that collegiate and normal training 
are both essential. The problem is how to secure 
both. 

I can see only two ways that are practicable. One 
way is to provide in the normal schools a distinct course 
to train college graduates for secondary schools; the al- 
ternative is to establish in connection with universities 
professional schools for teachers. Hither plan is difficult 
of execution. College graduates do not assimilate 
readily with normal school students, and even if special 
courses were provided it would require achange in policy 
and an elevation in standards which few normal schools 
could or should be expected to meet. On the other 
hand it ought to be perfectly clear that a chair of peda- 
gogy—even when it is called “education” or “the 
science and art of teaching”—is no adequate substitute 
for a professional school for teachers. Sixty years ago 
there were such professorships in law, but to-day we 
have law schools. How long must we wait for “schools 
of education”? The universities must provide not only 
courses in the history and philosophy of education psy- 
chology and its applications in teaching, school economy, 
and the like, but they must also provide for extensive 
and thoro-going practical work. A professional school 
for teachers is no more complete or adequate without 
schools of observation and practice than is a medical 
school complete and adequate without a hospital and 
clinica] laboratory. 

So far as secondary-school work is concerned, there- 
fore, either the normal school must raise its standards 
and prepare to enter a new field, or the universities 
must deal with teachers as honestly and liberally as they 
do with lawyers and physicians. Personally, I think the 
universities are the better fitted to take over this work, 
and it seems to me that they are making very satisfac- 
tory progress. But there is chance for great improve- 
ment and this body should let it be known that they ap- 
preciate the gifts received, but never cease praying for 
still greater blessings. 

a 


A little pamphlet regarding the work in manual training at 
Richmond, Ind., deserves to take its place in the bibliography 
of the subject. As is well known, Supt. T. A. Mott is a strong 
advocate of the manual work and he has an able supervisor in 
Mr. W.S. Hiser. All the work is upon a very sane and sound 
basis, with great freedom from anything like faddism. The 
list of manual training helps at the back of the pamphlet is an 
excellent feature. 
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Function of the State University. * 
By Pres. R. H. JEsse, University of Missouri. 


I. It should be within 

a. Non-partisan, but patriotic to the state and to the 
nation. The foundations of these universities are federal 
land grants. The funds for their maintenance come 
from their respective commonwealths. Therefore, in 
the highest and broadest sense, they should be nurseries 
of patriotism, but they should shun partisan politics as 
they shun death. 

b. Non-sectarian, but religious. Each should main- 
tain one professor at least to lecture upon sacred litera- 
ture, natural religion and practical morals, and to serve 
as chaplain of the students. There is no reason why a 
large state university should not maintain a faculty of 
theology, without which it is not complete, and which 
does not belong necessarily to any denomination. It is 
a part of their function to show that religion and even 
theology may be non-sectarian. 

c. Free as to tuition in all departments, academic and 
professional. The distinction between academic and 
professional training is wholly artificial. Free tuition in 
any department without high standards of admission and 
graduation is akin to crime. 

d. Every inch a university, There is danger that, 
thru eagerness to take in new territory, to swell enroll- 
ments, and to provide instruction for special classes, 
some of these universities may forget that to deserve 
richly their titles is the highest obligation they owe to 
the people. The main purpose is to be from center to 
circumference a great university. 

II. Without, it should take care of the state and be 
a buttress of a national university. It has been preached 
strenuously that the state should care for its university 
but scarcely has the idea been broached that the univers- 
ity should care for the state. It is possible to do this in 
a variety of ways, in material, in social, in political, and 
in spiritual things. The possibilities in spiritual things 
have been alluded to above. What can a great seat of 
learning do for the public good in other directions? 

a. Thru the college of agriculture or in conjunction 
with it and other public agencies, it should look after 
the material welfare of the people. What has been 
done in this direction shows what may be done for things 
material by the scientific skill of universities. But what 
has been accomplished has been mainly along the paths 
prescribed by the United States in the Hatch act, es- 
tablishing agricultural experiment stations. Except un- 
der federal leadership our universities have not yet done 
very much for the material welfare of the people, when 
one considers the immense possibilities. 

b. In: collaboration with state boards, bureaus, and 
commissions, the university should look after social and 
economic conditions—the management of penal, reform- 
atory, and eleemosynary institutions, and municipal prob- 
lems and methods of taxation. Revision of state laws, 
and the history and archeology of the commonwealth, 
and the problems of public health are parts of its work. 

e. In co-operation with boards of education and super- 
intendents of public instruction the university should 
build up the schools below it, and should sustain an at- 
titude of sympathy and helpfulness to private and denom- 
inational college. 

Education will not be complete in these United States 
until we have at Washington a national university with 
state institutions as its buttresses. Some day our edu- 
cation will conform to our system of government. 

In conclusion let me say that the state university, 
founded by the federal government and supported by a 
mill tax upon the property of a great commonwealth, 
with broad outlook and intense devotion to the welfare 
of the people, can be made the best institution yet de- 
vised by the wit of man for the promotion of human 
progress. University mottoes are sometimes inspiring, 


*Abstract of paper read before the Department of Higher Edu- 
cation, N. EZ. A., July 10, 
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but the one that appeals to the writer most is from 
Cicero de Logibus—“ Salus Populi Suprema Lex.” The 
welfare (salus), construed broadly, is co-extensive with 
public interests, which, beginning in the soil of earth 
and rising thru human society, mount upwards, finally, to 
the kingdom of heaven. 
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Growth of Public High Schools.* 


By JAMES RUSSELL PARSONS, JR., Secretary of the University of 
the State of New York, Albany, N. Y 


The rapid increase in public high schools thruout the 
United States is often cited as a most conspicuous fact 
in education at the close of the nineteenth century. 
Within the jurisdiction of the University of the State of 
New York this increase has been specially noteworthy. 
In 1900 there were 565 public high schools as compared 
with 231 in 1890, a growth in ten years of more than 
140%. Tho, as elsewhere, the old academy frequently 
becomes the public high school, yet there were 140 acad- 
emies in 1900 as compared with only 104 in 1890, an 
actual growth in ten years of more than 34%, due largely 
to the incorporation of parochial schools. In the state 
of New York during the past decade, while the growth 
in enrollment in the common schools has been only 16%, 
the number of high school students and the total net 
property of secondary schools have more than doubled. 
At least 25% of all high school students now complete 
balanced four year courses and rapidly increasing num- 
bers remain in secondary schools for graduate work. 

This is the record in New York, where academies were 
placed under the regents of the university in 1874 and 
high schools by the original union free school act of 
1858. But even this growth is not more remarkable 
than the correspondingly rapid increase under the su- 
pervision of the regents of the university in higher, in- 
cluding professional and technical education. In such 
institutions asin the public high schools the students 
and the total net property have doubled during the past 
decade. The growth in public high schools is not sur- 
prising in view of the popularity of these democratic in- 
stitutions and of the fact that advancing requirements 
for professional and other degrees, now more uniformly 
high in New York than in any other political division of 
the United States, force students into the high schools 
to gain the preliminary education necessary for admis- 
sion to college. Ten years ago many institutions of 
higher education in New York received students without 
any preliminary education worth mentioning, which to- 
day demand four years or even more of satisfactory high 
school work or an equivalent. It is remarkable that 
under such conditions the growth in higher education 
has been so great. If we except medicine, where the 
normal growth has been checked temporarily by high 
standards, and some of the smaller colleges which as 
private institutions like the old academies suffer in com- 
petition with the public high schools, the growth is very 
great thruout the entire field of higher education. 


= * Abstract of paper read at General Session, N. E. A., July 12. 
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Report on a National University. 


The appointment of the committee to investigate the 
subject of a national university was authorized by the 
Natioral Council at its meeting at Washington, D. C., on 
July 11, 1898, in the passage of the following resolution, 
offered by Mr. Dougherty, of Illinois: 


Resolved, that the chair appoint a committee of fifteen, the 
majority of whom shall be members of the council, who shall in- 
vestigate the entire subject of the establishment of a national 
university and report to the council. 


Membership. 

The president of the council subsequently appointed 
the committee as follows: 

William R. Harper (chairman), president of the University of 
Chicago. 

Edwin A. Alderman, president of the University of North 
Carolina (now president of Tulane university of Louisiana). 

James B. Angell, president of the University of Michigan. 

Nicholas Murray Butler, professor of philosophy and educa- 
tion in Columbia university. 

James H. Canfield, president of Ohio State university (now 
librarian of Columbia university.) 

, ar M. Curry, agent of the Peabody and Slater educational 
un 

Newton C. Dougherty, superintendent of schools, Peoria, Ill. 

Andrew S. Draper, president of the University of Illinois. 

Charles W. Eliot, president of Harvard university. 

Edmund J. James, professor of public administration in the 
University of Chicago. 

" = H. Maxwell, superintendent or schools, New York, 

Bernard J. Moses, professor Of history and political economy 
in the University of California. 

J. G. Schurman, president of Cornell university. 

F. Louis Soldan, superintendent of schools, St. Louis, Mo. 

William L. Wilson, president of Washington and Lee uni- 
versity. 

The committee held three protracted meetings: at 
Washington, D.C., on November 2, 3, and 4, 1899; at 
Chicago, Ill., on Februsry 26, 27, and 28, 1900; and at 
New York, N. Y., on May 23 and 24, 1901. 

Preliminary Inquiries. 

Mr. Moses has been absent from the country on public 
business, and so has been prevented from sharing in any 
of the deliberations of the committee. Mr. Wilson’s un- 
timely death in 1900 deprived the committee of the bene- 
fit of his co-operation in the preparation of this report. 

Before the committee came together for the first time, 
individual members had, at the request of the chairman, 
undertaken to prepare reports upon special phases of the 
subject referred to the committee, with a view to prepar- 
ing the way for their more intelligent consideration and 
discussion. The reports so prepared included one by 
Mr. James, on the constitutionality of a national univer- 
sity (printed in the Educational Review, Vol. XVIII, pp. 
451-66, December, 1899); one by Mr. Canfield, on past 
efforts to establish a national university and the reasons 
for their failure; two by Mr. Butler, on bills to establish 
a national university pending before the Congress, and 
on the history of any funds and bequests toward the es- 
tablishment of a national university, respectively; one by 
Mr. Harper, on the steps taken by the Association of 
Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations to secure 
provision for further study in the government depart- 
ments at Washington by graduates of those institutions; 
two by Mr. Eliot, on the existing educational agencies 
at Washington which might be affected by any scheme 
for a national university, and on the number, variety, 
extent, and character of the scientific or technical de- 
partments of governmental work which might properly 
be included in any scheme for a national university, 
respectively; one by Mr. Angell, on the probable attitude 
of the principal universities of the country toward the 
project to estabiish a national university; and one by 
Mr. Maxwell, on existing organizations which are in- 
terested in the establishment of a national university. 

Questions Stated. 

With the information contained in these reports before 
them, the committee proceeded to the consideration of 
the following questions: 
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1. Should there be established a statutory university of the 
United States ? 

2. (a) If the first question be answered in the affirmative, 
how skould such university be established and governed, and 
what should be its scope and functions ? 

(6) If the first question be answered in the negative, should 
the Congress be asked to place the educational facilities of the 
government departments at the disposal of a non-governmental 
institution ? 

3. If the question 2 (6) be answered in the affirmative, should 
aplan be devised by which, thru the co-operation of several in- 
stitutions, such a non governmental institution might be estab- 
lished and maintained at Washington, this to involve its in- 
corporation and governmental aid ? 

Argument for a National University. 

In considering the first question the committee took 
into careful consideration the argument advanced in 
favor of a statutory university of the United States, 
which is usually presented in the following form: 


1. Such a university is needed to complete and to crown the 
educational system of the United States. 

2. Such a university is needed to supplement the resources 
of existing institutions and to offer opportunities for more ad- 
vanced investigation and research than are now offered by the 
universities of the country. 

3. Such a university was urged by Washington, and has been 
urged by many eminent statesmen since the foundation of the 
government, as desirable and necessary. 

4. Such a university is needed in order to co-ordinate the 
scientific work now being carried on in the several government 
departments at Washington, and to put that work at the dis- 
posal of advanced and adequately trained students. 

Criticism of this Argument. 

Waiving all questions of the constitutional power of 
the Congress to provide for a university of the United 
States, which power is held by Mr. James in the report 
above referred to, to be fully established, the four- 
fold argument in favor of a national university sug- 
gests the following considerations and comments: 


1. There is no educational system of the United States in the 
formal and legal sense in which there is an educational system 
of each of the several states and, therefore, the contention that 
there should be a national university to serve the nation as 
each of the state universities serves its state and thestate edu- 
cational system, rests upon a false analogy. In a general and 
popalar sense there is undoubtedly an American educational 
system, but it consists of institutions of three different types : 

A. ‘Those which the state establishes and maintains, such as 
the public schools and the state universities. 

B. Those which the state authorizes, such as school and uni- 
versity corporations, private or semi-public in character, which 
gain their powers and privileges by charter, and which are often 
exempt in whole orin part from taxation. 

C. Those which the state permits, such as private-venture 
(unincorporated) educational undertakings of various kinds. 

Each of these classes is in a true sense national, in that it 
reflects and represents in part the way which the American 
peop'e have followed in providing general education. No in- 
ventory of the nation’s educational activity is complete that 
does not include them all. There are in existence, at the pres- 
ent time a group of truly national universities, some of them 
of the state authorized and some of the state-supported type, 
and in them the national ideals and the national temper are as 
truly revealed and realized as are those of Germany and Berlin 
and in Leipzig, those of England in Oxford and in Cambridge, 
and those of France in Paris andin Montpelier. The argument 
for a statutory national university based upon the hypothesis 
that there is now no national university in existence is only 
formally true ; in fact, it is without foundation. 

2. The argument that a statutory national university is 
needed to supplement the resources of existing institutions is 
based upon a misunderstanding of the facts. No one of the 
world’s uaiversities can possibly be supreme in all departments 
of intellectual activity; a statutory university of the United 
States could not be so. Conditions of time, place, special 
epuipment, and of individual scholarship all tend to make one 

university stronger ia some one field of investigation than in 
others and to render it as unwise as it is impracticable for any 
one university to set before itself the hope of excelling in 
every branch of scholarship. The universities of the United 
States now offer ample opportunities for the most advanced 
research, and these opportunities in many departments are far 
- in excess of the number of students wishing to avail of them. 
On 4te other. hand, a university. which should aim to hold 
mature and highly trained men indefinitely in, the, stage. of 
learning without either producing or teaching would be a 
positive injury to the national life and character. The period 
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of preparation for the active duties of life is already unduly 
prolonged. 

8. An examination of the several passages in the speeches 
and writings of Washington that relate to a national univer- 
sity discloses the facts that the evil against which he wished a 
national university to guard has long since ceased to be pos- 
sible, and that his plans and hopes bave been realized with a 
completeness of which he never dreamed by the universities 
which have grown up in the UnitedStates. Washington’s fear 
was that the youth of America, being forced to obtain their 
higher education in Europe, would not “escape the danger of 
contracting principles unfavorable to republican government.” 
Obviously this fear has been utterly dispelled, and the univer- 
sities that exist are far more eomplete and far more advanced 
than anything that could have been foreseen a century ago. 
There appears, therefore, to be no force in this phase of the 
argument for a statutory university at Washington. 

4. That there are important opportunities for research of 
various kinds in connection with the government laboratories 
and collections at Washington is certain, and that full advan- 
tage should be taken of these opportunities is greatly to be 
desired. This desire is confessed by the Congress itself in the 
joint resolution of April 12, 1892, to be referred to more fully 
hereafter, and is frequently expressed by the directors of the 
scientific work of the government. But it by no means follows 
that the only way, or indeed the best way, to make use of these 
opportunities is thru the creation of astatutory, degree-confer- 
ring university. The objections to such an institution far out- 
weigh any possible advantages which might follow from its 
establishment for the sole purpose of making fully effective 
the existing opportunities for higher instruction and research 
in connection with the government service, especially as it is 
possible to make these opportunities fully effective in what is 
in our judgment a simpler and a better way. 

Declaration of the Committee. 

. The committee, therefor, by unanimous vote—twelve 
members being present and voting—adopted the follow- 
ing declaration on November 3, 1899: 

1. It has been and is one of the recognized functions of the 
federal government to encourage and aid, but not to control, 
the educational instrumentalities of the country. 

2. No one of the bills therefore brought before Congress to 
provide for the incorporation of a national university at 
Washington commends itself to the judgment of this com- 
mittee 18 a practicable measure. 

3. The government is not called upon to maintain at the 
capital a university in the ordinary sense of the term. 

In this declaration the committee answered in the 
negative the first question under consideration, namely : 
Should there be established a statutory university of the 
United States? 

Alternative Plans. 

The second question before the. committee was: 
Should the Congress be asked to place the educational 
facilities of the government departments at the disposal 
of a non governmental institution? 

It appears from the public record that the Congress 
has already done this. There are two expressions of the 
will and the purpose of the Congress in this matter. 

The first is contained in the joint resolution, approved 
April 12, 1892, which is as follows : 


joint resolution to encourage the establishment and endow- 
ment of institutions of learning at the national capital by defin- 
ing the policy of the government with reference to the use of 
its literary and scientific collections by students : 

Whereas, Large collections illustrative of the various arts and 
sciences, and facilitating literary and scientific research, have 
been accumulated by the action of Congress thru a series of 
years at the national capital ; and 

Whereas, It was the original purpose ot the government there- 
by to promote research and thé diffusion of knowledge, and is 
now the settled policy and present practice of those charged 
with the care of these collections specially to encourage stu- 
dents who devote their time to the investigation and study of 
any branch of knowledge by allowing to them all proper use 
thereof ; and 

Whereas, It is represented that the enumeration of these facil- 
ities and the formal statement ot this policy will encourage the 
establishment and endowment of institutions of learning at the 
seat of government, and promote the work of education by at- 
tracting studen s to avail themselves of the advantages afore- 
said under the direction of competent instructors ; therefore, 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America, in Congress assembled, That the facilities for 
research and illustration in the following and any other govern- 
mental collections now existing or hereafter to be established jn 
the city of Washington for the promotion of knowledge shall be 
accessible, under such rules and restrictions as_ the ‘officers in 
charge of.each collection may prescribe, subject to such author- 
ity aS is now or may hereafter be permitted by law, to the scien- 
tific investigators and to students of any institution of higher | 
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education now incorporated or hereafter to be incorporated 
under the laws ot Congress or ot the District of Columbia, to 
wit; 

One. Of the Library of Congress. 

Two Of the National Museum. 

Three. Of the Patent office, 

Four, Of the Bureau of Education. 

Five. Of the Bureau of Ethnology. 

Six, Of the Army Medical Museum. 

Seven, Of the Department of Agriculture. 

Eight, Of the Fish Commission, 

Nine. Of the Botanic Gardens. 

Ten. Of the Coast and Geodetie Survey. 

Eleven. Of the Geological Survey. 

Twelve. Of the Naval Observatory. 

Approved April 12, 1892. 

The second is contained in the fcllowiyg paragraph in 
the general deficiency appropriation bill passed at the 
second session of the Fifty-sixth Congress, and approved 
March 3, 1901: 

(hat facilities for study and research in the government de- 
partments, the Library of Congress, the National Museum, the 
Zoological Park, the Bureau of Ethnology, the Fish Commission, 
the Botanic Gardens, and similar institutions hereafter estab- 
lished shall be afforded to scientific investigators and to duly 
qualificd individua!s, students, and graduates of institutions of 
learning in the several states ard territories, as well as in the 
D:strict of Columbia, under such rules and restrictions as the 
heads of the departments ard bureaus mentioned may prescribe. 


The joint resolution of April 12, 1892, placed the 
governmental facilities for research at the disposal of 
duly qualified students of institutions of learning at 
Washington, D.C. The law of March 8, 1901, extends 
the same privilege to duly qualified students or gradu- 
ates of institutions of learning wherever they may be 
situated thruout the United States. 

{t appears, therefore, that the Congress has already 
taken the necessary steps to make possible all that is 
desired in this connection, and it only remains to devise 
a plan by which the advanced students who wish to avail 
of the opportunities offered may be given such systematic 
information, direction, and oversight as they may need 
in order to carry on their studies to the best advantage, 
and in order that such official records of their work at 
Washington may be kept as will justify the several 
universities of the country in recognizing the period 
spent in study and investigation at Washington in pass- 
ing upon their qualifica ions as candidates for the higher 
academic degrees. 

A Non-Governm ntal Institution at Washington. 

The remaining question before the committee for 
consideration was, then, this: Should a plan be devised 
by which, thru the co-operation of several institutions, 
such a non-governmental institution should be estab- 
lished and maintained at Washington, this to involve its 
incorporation and governmental aid? 

The subject of the best form of organization for such 
an institution and of its precise relations to the govern- 
ment has been given prolonged consideration. Advice 
and suggestion have been sought from the heads of the 
several scientific bureaus at Washington, from the 
representatives of the Association of Agricultural Col- 
leges and Experiment Stations, from the presidents of 
the state universities and land-grant colleges, and from 
many others believed or supposed to be interested in the 
question. It seemed at first as if a solution might be 
found thru the Smithsonian Institution and that it might 
most wisely undertake the advisory and supervisory 
functions for which provision was to be made. The 
authoriti-s of the Smithsonian Institution, however, did 
not view the suggestion with favor, and, in addition, 
they were doubtful of their legal capacity to perform 
such functions. Another objection was found in the 
fact that the Smithsonian Institution restricts itself to 
the field of the natura! sciences, whereas students of 
history, political economy, and philology are also to be 
provided for. 3° 

An alternative suggestion was that the bureau of edu- 
cation should be asked to assume executive control of 
the proposed student body. On reflection, however, it 
appeared that this would require far-reaching amend- 
ments to the law governing the bureau. that these might 
be difficult or impossible to obtain, and that the matter 


might become conplicated with wholly extraneous con- . 


siderations relating to the status of the bureau of ediica- 
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tion and the extension of its authority in other directions. 

It has, therefore, seemed best to the committee not 
to propose either of the plans above mentioned. 

The committee have been advised, however, of a plan 
for a non-governmental institution at Washington, 
which may be able to supply all that is desired. This 
plan is the outcome of action taken by the Washington 
Academy of Sciences and by the George Washington 
Memorial Association. 

Washington Academy of Sciences. 

The Washington Academy of Sciences includes in its 
membership all, or nearly all, of t! e directors and officers 
of the scientific bureaus of the government. It was 
organized in 1898 and grew out of the affiliation which 
had previously existed between the local scientific 
societies. It is an incorporated body having for its 
main object to bring within a single organization the 
representatives of the varied scientific work being car- 
ried on at the capital, The academy has power to ac- 
quire and to hold real estate, to publish, to conduct, or 
to assist investigation in any department of science, to 
maintain a library, and in general to transact any busi- 
ness pertinent to an academy of sciences. The list of 
members, resident and non-resident, of the Washington 
Academy of Sciences shows that it is national in its 
scope and influence, and that representatives of fhilos- 
ophy, history, education, and political economy are in- 
cluded. 

George Washington Memorial Association. 

The George Washington Memorial Association is an 
organization of women, incorporated in the District of 
Columbia in 1898, “‘to advance and secure the estab- 
lishment in the city of Washington, D. C., of a univer- 
sity, for the purposes, and with the objects, substantially 
as contemplated and set forth in, and by, the last will of 
George Washington, the first president of the United 
States of America, and to increase the opportunities for 
the higher education of the youth of the said United 
States, and to this end tocollect, take, and hold moneys, 
gifts, and endowments, to take and to hold by purchase, 
donations, or devise, real estate, to erect and furnish 
buildings to be used by said university, when legally 
established,” and so forth. 

In the year 1911 the certificate of incorporation of . 
the George Washington Memorial Association was 
amended in due legal fcrm, and all mention of a univer- 
sity was omitted from the statement of its purpeses. 
The object of the association is now declared to be “to 
aid in securing in the city of Washington, D. C., the in- 
crease of opportunities for higher education, as recom- 
mended by George Washington, the first president of 
the United States of America, in his various messages 
to Congress, notably in the prst, in favor of ‘the pro- 
motion of science and literature,’ and substantially as 
contemplanted and set forth in the last will of George 
Washington, and by and thru such other plans and 
methods as may be necessary and suitable for the ob- 
jects and purposes herein set forth, and to this end to 
collect, take, and hold moneys, gifts, and endowments, 
to take by purchase, donation, or devise, real estate, and 
hold the same, to erect and furnish buildings to be used 
for the purposes herein set forth, and, when necessary 
for the said purposes, to sell, convey, mortgage, and ex- 
change any real and personal estate which the associa- 
tion may hold, and to do any and all things which may 
lawfully be done in carrying out the objects and pur- 
poses of this corporation.” 

Action of These Organizations. 

It appears that action has been taken by these organ- 
izations—by the board of managers of the former on 
February 26, 1901, and by the board of trustees of the 
latter on March 12, 1901—which brings the support of 
each to a plan for an institution of the type which has 
been discussed above. Both organizations have agreed 
to co-operate to found an institution in the city of 
Washington, as. a» memorial to George Washington, 
which shall .be maiptained to promote .the advanced 


‘sftidy of the ‘sciences and the liberdl arts, and which 
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Shall assist in carrying out the purposes and the intent 
of the joint re-olution of April 12, 1892, and of the law 
of March 3, 1901. 

Washington Memorial Institution. 

On May 17, 1901, articles of incorporation were filed 
at Washington, D. C., signed by Daniel C. Gilman, presi- 
dent of the Johns Hopkins university ; Charlotte Ever- 
ett Hopkins, president of the George Washington Mem- 
orial Association ; C. Hart Merriam, chief of the United 
States Biological survey ; George M. Sternberg, sur- 
geon-general, United States army ; Charles D. Wolcott, 
director of the United States Geological survey; and Car- 
roll D. Wright, U. S. commissioner of labor, as follows : 

Articles of Incorporation. 

We, the undersigned, persons of full age and citizens of the 
United States, and a majority of whom are citizens of the 
District of Columbia, being desirous to establish and maintain, 
in the city of Washington, an institution in memory of George 
Washington for promoting science and literature, do hereby 
associate ourselves as a body corporate, for said purpose, 
under the general incorporation acts of the Congress of the 
United States enacted for the District of Columbia; and we 
de hereby certify in pursuance of said acts as follows : 

1. The name or title by which such institution shall be 
known in law is the Washington Memorial Institution. 

2. The term for which said institution is organized is nine 
hundred and ninety-nine years. 

3. The particular business and objects of the institution are : 
to create a memorial to George Washington: to promote sci- 
ence and literature; to provide opportunities and facilities 
for higher learning ; and to facilitate the utilization of the 
scientific and other resources of the government for purposes 
of research and higher education. 

4. The number of its trustees for the first year of its exist- 
ence shall be fifteen. 


Steps are to be taken at once by these incorporators 
to organize the institution, as described, and to select a 
body of trustees which shall be efficient and, so far as 
may be, representative of a variety of scientific and edu- 
cational interests. 

Characteristics of the Institution Proposed. 

Concerning the proposed institution, we assume : 


1, That it will be independent of government support or 
control, as it will also be independent of the support or con- 
trol of existing educational institutions. It might well appeal 
with peculiar force to the generosity of those men and women 
who are willing to increase, and who are desirous of increas- 
ing, the endowment of higher education in the United States. 

2. That its objects will be: 

(a) To facilitate the use of the scientific and other resources 
of the government for research. 

(6) To co-operate with universities, colleges, and individuals 
in securing to properly qualified persons opportunities for ad- 
vanced study and research now obtainable only to a limited ex- 
tent in Washington and not at all elsewhere. 

3. That its oversight and control will be in the hands of 
trustees and officers representing the educational experience 
and ideals of the existing institutions for higher education. 

4, That the arrangements between the student body and the 
several governmental bureaus will be made subject to the by- 
laws of the trustees, in such a way as to carry out to the full- 
est possible extent the declared policy of the Congress. It is 
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expected that the government officials will advise rather than 
instruct the students assigned to them. 

5. That the sole test of admission to the privileges which 
the institution offers will be merit and proficiency, to be as- 
certained in such a way as the trustees shall provide. 

6. That students coming from universities and colleges for 
a period of study or investigation at Washington will, upon 
request, be given appropriate credentials, on completing their 
work, for presentation to the institution from which they seek 
a degree. 

7. That students working in government laboratories or collec- 
tions will be subject to the rules and regulations there prevailing. 

8. That, if successfully carried out, this plan will provide a 
body of trained students, ready for expert work, many of 
whom might enter the government service, while others would 
become instructors in institutions of learning or be engaged as 
experts in a private capacity. 

Provisions for Students. 

The departments or subjects in which graduate stu- 
dents could be received and the provision that could be 
made for them at present are unofficially estimated to 
be as follows: 

















Possible | Maximum Number 
Instructors of Students 
1 Animal Industry.............. 10 25 
2 Anthropology and ethnology. 4 13 
PP PRIERIIEY 02 <0 :0 5 ste 05 0055 0:0% 3 8 
Oo Sere eer II 25 
a 2 5 
Sl eee 6 10 
he eee ee 10 20 
oo a ae 10 x9 
g History( Library of Congress) 5 10 
10 History and diplomacy (State 
POVATEMONE) .... 2. c0cssccece 1 5 
Re BEVRPORCRDDY. o.000- 0040002900 5 10 
12 Library administration and 
methods (Library of Congress) 5 15 
15 REIN vs oisncvinc cesccccens I 2 
Bi A OTIOOD 6 an occ svcccwsese. 5 15 
15 Mineral Resources............ 2 5 
[PMO OMODIORY .......020500-0008 5 7 
Vp errr 2 3 
18 Standards (Bureau of). ...... | Now being | organize 
SA ee ES 2 5 
oo eee 1 2 
Bf DOPORTANY 2.5 o005s0s0000000 10 20 
EG bai ko 5d Sonne na seves 34 50 
134 272 














Action of Committee. 

The committee have adopted the following resolution: 

Resolved, That we approve the plan for a non-governmental 
institution, known as the Washington Memorial Institution, to 
be established and maintained at Washington, D. C., for the 
purposes of promoting the study of science and the liberal arts 
at the national capital, and of exercising systematic oversight 
of the advanced study and investigation to be carried on by 
duly qualified students in the governmental laboratories and 
collections, in accordance with the terms of the joint resolu- 
tion of Congress approved April 12, 1892, and those of the act 
of March 3, 1901. 

We recommend that the National Council of Education 
adopt the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the report of the committee authorized by 
resolution of July 11, 1898, to investigate the entire subject 
of a national university be received, and the committee dis- 
charged. 





HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


By ALLEN C. THOMAS, A.M., 
Professor of History, Haverford College, Penn.; Author of “* An Elementary History of the United States.” 
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Entirely Rewritten. 


New Illustrations. New Maps. 
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New England Educational News. 


ANDOVER, Mass.—Mr. Henry W. Boyn- 
ton, for the past ten years instructor in 
English in Phillips academy, has resigned 
to engage in literary work. He intends to 
continue his residence in Andover. Mr. 
Walter J. Durand, of Washington, D. C,, 
has been elected to the position and will 
commence his duties in September. He 
is a graduate of Oberlin college. 


Lynn, Mass.—After serving the school 
board as superintendent of schools for 
twenty-one years, Mr. O. B. Bruce has 
failed of re-election, mainly, it is reported, 
because of differences of opinion among 
the members of the board. One of the 
forms in which this difference has ap- 
‘peared has been a persistent opposition to 
Mr. Bruce. The election was postponed 
from the regular time until July 9, and 
when the vote was finally taken Mr. Bruce 
obtained only tive of the twelve votes, the 
remainder being for Mr. Frank J. Peaslee, 
superintendent of schools at Revere. Mr. 
Peaslee, the new superintendent, is not a 
‘college graduate, but obtained his educa- 
tion at Colby academy, where he taught 
mathematics and the sciences for several 
years. He then went to Fall River as 
teacher of science in the Durfee high 
school, where he remained until he was 
called back to Colby in 1892 to have a part 
in the movement to make that academy a 
high-grade institution. He remained only 
a few months, however, because of a dif- 
ference of view from the trustees respect- 
ing the management, but soon after be- 
came a part owner in a business college at 
Salem, from which he was soon called to 
Revere. He has been very successful as 
superintendent. 


AMHERST, Mass.—Prof. Harry DeFor- 
rest Smith, a graduate of Bowdoin college, 
class of 1891, and assistant professor of 
Greek in his alma mater, has been elected 
professor of Greek in Amherst college, to 
succeed Prof. J. R. S. Sterrett, who goes 
to Cornell. Professor Smith studied in 
Berlin, 1896-7. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—The Cuban teach- 
ers who are to study at Harvard this sum- 
mer. are on the ground. They will be 
taught English alone, and in order to give 
them the greatest possible advantage in 
the language they will be scattered as 
much as possible among private families, 
tho they will dine together at Randall 
hall. With a single exception, the teach- 
ers are all under thirty, and they have been 


selected from the best educated and most 
promising of the teachers in the island- 
The man in whose favor am exception has 
been made is Sefior Fernando de Herrera, 
director of an institute for teachers in Ha- 
vana. He is about sixty years old, mainly 
a self-made man, very ambitious, and desir- 
ous of aiding teachers in his own’ country. 
He speaks English well, and will pursue 
the regular course. 

A very important conference was held in 
the Fogg museum of Harvard university 
on July 12. President Eliot presided, and 
about fifty masters and principals were 
present. The primary subject under dis- 
cussion was the proposition to increase 
the requirements for admission to the 
Lawrence Scientific schoo] to twenty-six 
points, the same number as required for 
the.college; but the discussion took a 
rather wide range, and many points of in- 
terest in relation to college preparation 
and entrance requirements were brought 
out. 

Dr. Ray Green Huling, head master of 
the English high school, Cambridge, 
questions the wisdom of adding to the re- 
quirements on the ground that at present 
it is extremely difficult to bring the average 
boy to the point of entrance in the four 
years of the high school course, and the 
addition threatens to render it impossible. 
He feared that college and university 
authorities do not realize the difficulty 
which confronts the high schools. They 
are being constantly asked to do more for 
the students who plan for higher edueation, 
so requiring either a longer period of prep- 
aration or more strenuous efforts during 
the period. At the same time the call for 
additional topics for examination requires 
new teachers and additional expense, at 
which taxpayers revolt; while physicians 
and others are very frequently calling for 
a halt on the ground of overwork and the 
breaking down of both boys and girls dur- 
ing the period of adolescence. Clearly 
there is need of adjustment in the educa 
tional system. 

President Eliot showed that the authori- 
ties of the university do not want either 
college or scientific school to be a place 
for the average boy, but only for the 
picked boys. In reference to the objec- 
tion which some have raised 10 the admis- . 
sion of special students, he said that the 
authorities feel the absolute necessity 
of admitting such students in view of 
the fact of the large number im the Law-. 
rence school’ who have distinguished 


themselves both in their course of study 
and in their life work. He placed the 
oe wee of successful men as decidedly 
igher than among the graduates of the 
college itself, and more than half of these 
are found among the special students. 
While among the masters generally 
there seemed to be a question of the wis- 
dom of raising the requirements lest it 
shut out many of the best students, those 
really the most capable of profit in the 
school, there was a general feeling that 
they would test the question of meeting 
the requirements by adjustment of the 
school programs. Several who have charge 
of large schools pronounced the principal 
difficulty to arise from the different re- 
quirements of the various scientific schools. 
But Dean Shaler said that a long series of 
conferences on the subject of uniform 
requirements had shown that such a plan 
would be unattainable. 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss.—A_ subway con- 
necting three school buildings is some- 
thing unique in school-house architecture. 
Such a passage is in process of building, 
to connect the two structures of the 
Rindge manual training school, with the 
new Washington school. The tunnel will 
enable the children of the public school to 
pass to their work in the shops of the 
manual training school entirely under 
cover. The cost of the subway wili be 
2,700 and it will be complete by Septem- 

er I. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss.—Rev. Frank Rus- 
sell, pastor of the second Congregational 
church, Bridgeport, Conn., has been elect- 
ed to the chair of sociology in the Normal 
Bible college, and has accepted. The fi- 
nancial work of the college also comes to 
his charge. 


AYER, Mass.—Mr. Allen C. Cummings 
has been elected principal of the high 
school, to succeed Mr. George S. Fair- 
banks. Mr. Cummings is a Dartmouth 
graduate, and for the past three years has 
been teacher of history in St. Johnsbury 
academy. Previous to that he was for 
three — principal of the Littleton high 
school, and then of the Ayerschool. Miss 
Martha P. Luther, assistant in the West 
Boylston high school, will be his assistant. 

Mr. S. Howard Chase, superintendent 
of schools at Harwich, becomes superin- 
tendent of the Aper and West Boylston 
district, to succeed Mr. Arthur P. Irving. 


PoRTSMOUTH, N. H.—Miss M. Alice 
Mecum, commercial teacher in the high 
school at Wallingford, Conn., has been 
elected commercial teacher in the high 
school here, and has accepted the position. 
She is to be the head of the department. 


Personal Items. 


DuLuTH, M1nNn.—The school board has 
elected M. L. MclIvor, nowsuperintendent 
at Hudson, Minn., to the principalship of 
the Blaine high school. Mr. MclIvor is a 
graduate of Beloit and of the University of 
Chicago. He has made an excellent 
record as superintendent. 


NEwporT News, VA.—Elected princi- 
pal of high school, W. C. Moreton, last 
year = of the high school at Suf- 
folk, Va. 


LEWISBURG, PAa.—The following new 
text-books were adopted: Cooley’s New 
Natural Philosophy, Mead’s Practical 
Composition and Rhetoric, Raub’s Eng- 
lish and American Literature, Hinman’s 
Physical Geography. 


Desirable as co-operative housekeeping 
would be it is practically impossible on 
account of the difficulties women have in 
getting along with eachother. Prof. Ellen 

. Richards, of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, in the August number 
of the Dedineator utters some very plain 
truths on the subject. The conciusion of 


the article, altho not so stated by Professor 


Richards, is that successful co-operative 
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housekeeping is a long nag | off yet. The 
article is worth reading because of its 
frank statement of the difficulties that 
people find in subordinating their own 
wills to the wills of others. 


Supt Emerson Honored. 


At tife closing session of the meeting of 
the New York State Teachers’ Association 
Supt. Henry P. Emerson of Buffalo was 
elected president. He was put in nomina- 
tion by Dr. James Lee, of New York, and 
seconded by Supt. A. B. Blodgett, of Syra- 
cuse. 

The other officers chosen were: First 
vice-pres.. W. H. Hudson, New York; 
second vice-pres., Ada Gates, Buffalo; 
third vice-pres., Dr. John Dwyer, New 
York; fourth vice-pres., Ella M. Dewitt, 
Johnstown; sec’y, Richard A Searing, 
Rochester; asst. sec’y, Benjamin Veit, New 
York; treas.. W. H. Benedict, Elmira; 
asst. treas., J. C. Chase, Saratoga Springs; 
transportation agent, J. H. McInnes, New 
York. The new executive committee was 
made up of H. P. Emerson, chairman, ex- 
officio; J. T. Nicholson, Rochester; G. 
H. Walden, Rochester; J. M. Edsall, 
Brooklyn; A. Fischlowitz, New York, and 
D. E. Batcheller, Buffalo. 


BALTIMORE, Md.—Many contracts 
placed or rejected by Baltimore county 
school board for rural school-houses, 
among others these: New school-house for 
No. Ig, Thirteenth district, Evan H. Bell, 
$1,0l0. New school-house at Woodens- 
burg. Referred to Commissioner Reister 
Russell, with power to act.' New school- 
house at Roland Park—All bids rejected. 
For building the new school-house at 
Rosedale. Referred to Commissioner 
Thomas B. Todd, with power to act. 

For the new school-house at Rogers Sta- 
tion. Referred to Commissioner Krout, 
to have plans changed. For building the 
new school-house at Brooklandville. Evan 
D. Wheler, $980. 

For erecting the new building for School 
No.7, in the Fifth district. Referred to 
Commissioner James B. Ensor, with power 
to act. 

For the new school-house at Orange- 
ville—All bids were rejected and new bids 
invited. 


CLEVELAND, O.—School Director Bell 
authorized to proceed to the erection of an 
eighteen-room school-house on Willson 
avenue near White avenue. Also an 
eight-room addition to the Orchard street 
school. Also three movable _ school- 
houses. 


School Building Notes. 


(Continued.) 


WILKESBARRE, PA.—The school board 
has elected Mr. James P. Breidinger prin- 


cipal of the high school, to fill the vacan- | P 


cy caused by the resignation of T. J 
McConnon: Mr. McConnon is now with 
Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLa.—Architects Wil- 
son & Edwards have prepared plans and 
specifications for proposed combined 
grammar and high school. To be erected 
at once. 


DENVER, CoLo.—School directors are im 
trouble. Some time ago they began to 
tear down a two-story brick school-house, 
intending to erect another in its place. 
Since the act of demolition was begun the 
legality of their proceeding has been 
called in question. A _ special election 
may be necessary. 


REEDSBURG, Wis —A $30,000 school- 
house to be erected. J. H. Hasler elected 
clerk of board. 


UnIon HILL, N, J.—Board of estimate 
has decided to build a public sckool in the 
first ward, cost not to exceed $50,000. 


OsHKosH, Wis.—General sanitary reno- 
vation of all school buildings will be or- 
dered. 





Fountain City, Wis.—New high 
school, cost not to exceed $15,000. 


GREENSBURG, Pa.—Three new school- 
houses to be erected in the Hempfield 
township. 


DENTON, Mp.—A neat high school 
building just contracted for. Architect 
is W. O. Sparklin of Baltimore. 


ELMIRA, N. Y.—Changes planned for 
Schools Nos. 4 and 10, will involve expend- 
iture of about $25,000. 


LINCOLN, NEB.—The bid of C, D. 
Campbell & Bro., of $16,315 for erection 
of Capitol and Whittier school buildings 
has been accepted. 


GRAND Forks, N. D.—AIl blackboards 
in city schools to be put in order. This 
will need about 5,000 square feet of nat- 
ural slate, < feet of compo-board, and 50 


gallons of liquid slating. 


ALTOONA, PA.—New adoptions are 
Blaisdell’s series of phsiologies, Maxwell’s 
series of grammar, and the Eclectic series 
ae * geographies for the high 
school. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Contracts have been 
let by the board of education for two new 
schools designed by William B. Murdie, 
architect of the board, to cost over 
$200,000. 


TOLEDO, O.—Morgan Sheehy gets con- 
tract for erecting Glenwood school build- 
ing at $25,741. Contract for new Waite 
school to be awarded later. 


BuFFALO, N. Y.—Unsanitary school 
building, Annex No. 27 in Cazenoviastreet, 
may be torn down and replaced with bet- 
ter structure. Bids for its renovation have 
been rejected by board as too high. 


DILLON, Mont.—New county free high 
school to be erected. Architects are Fen- 
nell & Gove, Butte, Mont. 


SANDSTONE, Minn.—F. B. Kendrick, 
of Minneapolis, reports the general con- 
tract to erect the school building at Sand- 
stone, Minn., let to O. H. Olson, of Still- 
water, Mian., with some parts cut out of 
the general bid, at $17,681. 


OMAHA, NEB.—Repairs on fourteen of 
the thirty-nine school] buildings are to be 
started, at a cost not to exceed $5,000. 


WILLIAMSPORT, Pa.—A $3,000 addition 
to the Maynard street school building. 


S1oux FA.Lis, S. D.—Two two-room 
additions to be erected to school build- 
ings. 

GARDEN City, KAn.—Contract for the 
erection of new high school has been 
awarded to L. D. Eversole, Topeka, for 
513,619.64. Architect is L. M. Weod, To- 

eka. 





Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 


Mrs. Low's SOOTHING SyRvUP has been used for 
OVER YEARS by MILLIONS OF MOTHERS 
for THEIR CHILDREN E TEET: G, H 


PERFECT SUCO. . 
SOFTENS the G 5 
Bold by Draggasts in ov rt of the world. B : 

ev wo! e sure 
to ask for inslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no 
other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. ; 





Ghat are Humors? 


They are vitiated or morbid fluids cours. 
ing the veins and affecting the tissues, 
They are commonly due to defective digey 
tion but are sometimes inherited. 

How do they manifest themselves? 

In many forms of cutaneous eruption, 
salt rheum or eczema, pimples and boils, 
and in weakness, languor, general debility, 

How are they expelled? By 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which also builds up the system that hag 
suffered from them. 
It is the best medicine for all humors, 


ENNEN’ 





BORATED 
TALCUM 


4 Potiteve py Aha 
PRICKLY HEAT, 
OHAFING, and 
SUNBURN, end all 
afflictions of the skin. 











Sold everywhere, or 
the original. ) Sam: ee. Gurr arp Mennen Co., Newark, N.J- 


Pears 


Pears’ soap is nothing 
but soap. 

Pure soap is as gentle as 
oil to the living skin, 

Pears’ is the purest and 
best toilet soap in all the 


world. 


All sorts of people use Pears’ soap, all sorts of 
stores sell it, especially druggists. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMP’Y 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY - - President 








“The Greatest of all the Companies.” 


eae Te ey RL 
Income, 1900............... 60,582,802 
Paid Policy Holders........ 540,479,809 
Insurance and Annuities,,.. 1,1 41,497,888 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company issues 
every form of policy at the lowest rates com- 
mensurate with safety. 

READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com 
municating with advertisers. 














"He had small skill o horse flesh 
who boughta goose to ride on’ Dont take 


isS 












=Try acake of it.and be convinced.= 
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A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, seetneen 


BEAUTIFIER 





beautifies 
No 


the skin. A 
other cosmetic 


will do it. 


Purifies ase well 





Interesting Notes. 
Sovereigns of Europe. 


There is not a reigning sovereign in 
Europe whose family is of the nationover 
which he rules. The house of Austria is 


ef | in reality the house of Lorraine, the Haps- 


burg being of Swiss origin. The king of 
the Belgians is a Saxe-Coburger. The 
king of Denmark is a Holsteiner. The 
young king of Spain is an Austro-Bour- 
on. The king of Italy is a Savoyard. 
The founder of the Bernadotte dynasty in 
Sweden was a country attorney at Pau, in 


est Italy, less than a century and a quarter 





similar name. Thedistinguish 

r. L. A. Sayre said to a lady ofthe ar 
patient:) “ ladies will use them, I recom. 
ath Shan preparations. Oe et 

pr ne 

six months using it ev: > 
POUDRB SUBTILE ee 
without the 


no 





skin 
. T. HOPKINS, ati 5 


Por mut or a reget Se ay ts Daan 
PARES Lome 


N. ¥. Of Macy’ anam: 
Fano’ Dealers. tar coware of 
si.oed — for arrest and proof of any one 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 
3562 W. 25d St., N.Y. City. 











Latest and most progressive methods 
in dentistry. Preservation of original 
teeth a specialty. Established 1868. 
Appointments by mail or telephone in 
advance for visitors. 


‘ 699 MapIson AVE., 
Dr. Victor ... Bell, New Yorx City 
Author of “Popular Essays on the Care of the Teeth 
and Mouth” and “Our Teeth: How to Take 
Care of hem,” a supplementary reader 
which is ased in many schools. 
Announces that he is prepared to do first class dental work 
of every kind, especially 
Tooth Crowning, Bridge Work, and Building 
Up Teeth and Mouth 
suit the 


Special prices to teachers. Appointments to 
i of teachers may be arranged. 








cop 





THREE NEW 


Child Study Books 


By Dr. G. STANLEY HALL. 


1. Story of a Sand Pile. 


This extremely interesting story was pub- 
lished some years ago in Scrtbner's Magaztne 
and is now for the first time made accessible 
tothe great body ofteachers. Allinterested 
in the great Child-Study movement should 
read this very suggestive story. 


2. A Study of Dolls. 


This is a very full account of one of the 
most complete and satisfactory investiga 
tions along the line of Child-Study that has 
been undertaken. Now first presented ir 
book form. 


3. Contents of Children’s Minds 


A knewledge of what the average child 
already knows when he first goes to school 
will be a valuable guide—determining what 
and how to teach him. The book opens up 
a valuable field of inquiry and shows how it 
may be carried on. 


Limp Cloth covers, Price 28 cts. ea. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. OIE. 9th5t., N.Y. 


Atthe End of Your Jourmey you will find ita 
great convenience to go right over to 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL, 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Oentral Depot, Naw Yors 
Central for Shopping and Theatres. 








Baggage to and from 49d St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards, 


o, and the king of the Hellenes is a 
olsteiner. The Hohenzollerns were 


t | originally Swabians, being therefore partly 


Bavarian and partly Swiss. 


Waterfall Discovered. 


Word has just been sent out of the dis- 
covery of another natural wonder in the 
Yellowstone National Park. James La- 
terman, deputy game warden for Wyo- 
ming, has found a waterfall 300 feet high, 
which he has named “Lost Falls.” A 
dense growth of timber hides the sheet of 
falling water and a person would walk to 
the brink of the falls without realizing his 
danger, warned only by the noise of the 
falling water. 


Largest Vessel Ever Built. 


The new White Star Line steamer Cel- 
tic, the largest vessel ever built, was lately 
launched at Belfast, Ireland. The christen- 
ing was performed by the Marchioness of 
Dufferin. The Celtic’s dimensions are as 
follows: ow 680.9 feet; beam, 75 feet; 
depth, 44.1 feet. Her gross tonnage is 
20,880, and met tonnage 13,650. She will 
have a displacement o 33000 tons. She 
is not intended for speed, but is designat- 
ed as an emigrant carrier. She has nine 
decks and capacity for 2,859 passengers. 
She will carry a crew of 335. Her tonnage 
is 3,600 greater than that of the Oceanic. 
Her displacement is 10,300 tons over that 
of the Great Eastern. 


Cause of Nevada’s Retrogression. 


Hon. F. G. Newlands, of Nevada, un- 
dertakes in the /ndependent to explain 
why his state has been so conspicuously 
falling behind the rest of the country in 
growth. Nevada has lost a third of its in- 
habitants in the last 20 years, while the 
other mountain states have trebled their 
population. Nevada has yielded about 
$600,000,000 of gold and silver, Lut the 

rofits of the mines, Mr. Newland says, 

ave gone mostly to outsiders, and all 
other industries have been injured by the 
speculative spirit which has dominated 
the mining industry. Nevada also has no 
commercial center round which her in 
terests might cluster, and her business has 
been injuriously drawn off by San Fran- 
cisco. In 1873 silver was $1.29 an ounce 
whereas now it is only 60 cents, and this 
drop has been disastrous to Nevada. Mr- 
Newlands thinks his state can be rehabilit- 
ated , and wants the federa) government 
to provide reservoirs for storing up water 
for irrigating the arid lands. 


The Indian and the Northwest. 


A handsomely illustrated book just is- 
sued, bound in cloth and containing 115 
pages of interesting historical data relating 
to the settlement of the great Northwest, 
with fine half-tone engravings of Black 
Hawk, Sitting Bull, Red Cloud, and other 
noted: chiefs; Custer’s battleground and 
ten colored map plates showing location 
of the various tribes dating back to 1600. 
A careful review of the book impresses 
one that it is a valued contribution to the 
history of these early pioneers, and a copy 
should be = as library. Price, 50 cents 

er copy. Mailed postage prepaid upon 
cetet al this amount by W. B. Kniskern, 
22 Fifth avenue, Chicago, IIl. 





SPALDING'S ATHLETIC LIBRARY 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
20 Exercises with Pully Weights. H. 8. Ander- 
sen. 


72 Physical Training Simplified. No Apparatus. 
82 How to Train Properly. 
84 The Care of the Body 
91 Warman’s Indian Club Exercises. 
101 Official Croquet Guide. 
102 Ground Tumbling. 
104 The Grading of Gymnastic Exercises. 
106 Rules for Basket Bal] for Women. 
128 Indian Clubs and Dumb Bells (Campbell 
181 Howto Play Lawn Tennis. By Champion 


Price, 10 cts, per copy, postpaid 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. DENVER 


BEST and Most Economi- 
cal COFFEE GROWN } 33¢. 


Requires only two- 























quantity. 

Always packed in 
Pound Air-Tight 
trade-mark bags, 

’ strength and flavor 
for any length of 
has been opened. 

Good Drinking Coffees......12c. and 15c. 
Formosas, Oolongs, Mixed, Cey- 
E AS lons, Japans, English Breakfasts, 
———_ perials, and Assams. 
30c., 35c., and 50c. per lb. 
Fancy Elgin Creamer: 
will receive prompt attention. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 29. Cor. Church 8t.. NEW YORK. 
On « The Heights ” at Delaware 
Water Gap, Pa. 
the world; our mountain air is of the finest 
uality; abundant supply of soft water 
equaled and nowhere excelled.—The Swit- 
zerland of America, with cool, pleasant 
address 
H. L. TOWNER, [1.D., Prop. 
A place for the sick to be treated upon scientific 
principles without gs and for permanent 


thirds the reguar 

absolutely One- 

which preserves the 

time, even after it 

Very Fine Coffees........... 18c. and 20c. 

Ld yson, Gunpowders, Im- 

8, 
We make a specialty of Selling the Finest 
7] 
All Orders by Mail or Telephone (2451 Cortlandt) 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, 

Open all the year; climate the finest in 
rom mountain springs of a purity seldom 
summer nights. For Booklet and terms, 
cures, also for those seeking rest and recupera- 


tion from tired and debilitated nerves and 
wasted energies. Healthful climate, mountain 
air. scenic beauty beyondcompare. A Christian 
family home. Two lady physicians. Address, 


F. W. HURD, M. D. 


Minsi, Monroe Co., Pa. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 
Conducted on £uropean Planat Moderate Rates. 
Centrally Located and most converient to 
Amusement and Busiriess Districts. 

Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 

Broadway Cars direct, or by transfer. 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, ~ - Proprietors 








“CONSUMPTION 
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FIRST YEARS IN HANDICRAFT. 


Square 12mo, fully illustrated, $1.00. Special to Teachers, 85 Cents. 
This is a book that fits into a long vacant spot. It is not “sloyd,” but it isa manual to teach children from seven to twelve years how to make 


pretty and useful things with the scissors and hands. The mate 


s used are inexpensive, but durable, 


By WALTER J. KENYON, 


oF THE State Norma ScHoor, San FRANCIsco. 


and the products are exquisite, Many 


children over twelve years will be attracted by the work. The book is of great value for primary teachers, or for mothers, during a rainy day, in 


the nursery. 


THE BAKER 6 TAYLOR CO., 33-37 East 17th Street, New York. 





LAUGHLIN, 


FOUNTAIN 
PEN 


The Best at Any Price 


Sent on approval to 
responsible people. 


A Pocket Companion of 
mever ending usefulness, a 
source of constant pleasure 
and comfort. 

To test the merits of 


‘*The School Journal”’ 


as an advertising medium 
we offer your choice of 
these popular styles supers 
jor to the 


$3.00 


gtades of other makes for 
only 


Unconditionally Guaranteed 
Pre-eminently Satisfactory. 
Try ita week, if not suited, 

we buy it back, and give you 

$1.10 for it (the additional ten 
open is to pay for your trouble 
returning the pen). Weare § 
willing to take chances on you 
wanting to sell; we know pen 
values—you will when you 
have one of these. 
Finest quality hard Para rub- 
reservoir holder, 14k. Dia- 
mond Point Gold ‘Pen, an 
desired flexibility in fine, med- 
ium or stub, and the only per- 
fect ink feed known to thesci- 
ence of fountain pen making. 
iim Sent id on receipt of $1.00 
Ds me: raed 8e rhe 


f This great Special Offer is 
Wm «good for just 30days. One of 
— our Safety Pocket Pen Hold- 
ers free of charge with each 


pen. 

Remember—There is No 
“Sust as good” as the Laughe 
lin: insist on it; take no 

ces. 

State whether Ladies’ or 
Gentlemen’s style is desired. 
Iliustrations are full size of 
complete article. Address 


LAUGHLIN MFG. CO. 


74 Griswold Street, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


e Saves Time and Labor e 


BURLESON’S CLASS REGISTER AND 
GRADING TABLE will save you much 
drudgery andmany hours of time. It is in 
the first place a class book for recording 
recitations. To this is attached an ingen- 
ious table of numbers so arranged that with 
a simple plan of marking, perfectly adapted 
to any school, the teacher can average at 
the end of each month the marks of a class 
of forty pupilsin a very few minutes. This 
book will save you nine-tenths of the time 
you spend in marking pupil’s record, 
Sample page on request. Price, 75 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG &CO., 6) E. Ninth &t., N.Y, 
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614 ARCH STREET, - 





Brumbaugh’s Standard Readers 
Brooks’s Arithmetics 
Brooks’s New Mental Arithmetic 
Standard Vertical Writing 
Westlake’s Common School Literature 


Magill’s Modern French Series 


ALL FIRST-CLASS TEXT-BOOKS 


For further information address 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 


Publishers, 





- PHILADELPHIA 











———————————— I 





REPORT CARDS 


We have several popular kinds and would like to 
send yousamples. Werecommend 


Kellogs’s Report Cards, 


60 cts. per 100. 


Combination Report and Promotion Blank, 


80 cts. per 100. 


We also have Edward’s, Knapp’s, Sims’, Chicago 
and Colored Report Cards. Samples on request 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO,, 


61 East Ninth Street - - NEW YORK. 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


are the cheapest, handiest, mostsatisfac- 
tory means of illustration in school. Our 
list comprises over 500 subjects. Send 10 
cents in stamps, and we send you two 
samples for trial—a map of N erica 
and a wing or language lesson—to- 
gue with catalog containing complete 





€ L. Ketioee & Co., 61 E. oth St., N.Y. 








MEMORY 


How to Improve It. 


Dr. Edward Pick was for many years 
the most eminent authority on memory 
and the means of improving it. His cele- 
brated course of lectures was given before 
colleges and universities, teachers and 
professional men and women, and was 
highly praised. Just before his death 
he put these lectures into book form 
for the first time. The instruction given 
in it is invaluable for anyone who has 
need of a good memory—and who has not? 
The lectures, to hear which a large fee was 
gladly paid by thousands, now greatly 
elaborated are here rendered available to 
all. There is no doubt but that with this 
book and careful observance of its instruc- 
tion, the memory may be greatly im- 
proved, 


Price, $1.00 Net. 


E L. KELLOGG & C0,, “ "nw ers 





Often the most interesting and helpful pages of THE SCHOOL JOVRNAL 
are those where the “copy” is furnished by the merchants twho deal in school ma- 
terial. Read your paper thru, and read it with a pencil and postal card handy. 


Try this plan and see if it does not open new vistas of possible improvement. | 
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For the New School Year. 
NEW ytnn’ SERIES 

CEcca aes Morton's “* Geographies. 


FOR THE CITY OF 











THE ELEMENTARY, THE ADVANCED. 


By Exiza H. Morton. 
These books are new tn all respects and thoroughly modern. They are 


warmly commended by leading educators throughout the country for 
their general excellence and teachableness. Great care has been taken 
to have these Geographies “ dovetail in” with the pupils’ capacities 
and needs. The Subject-Matter, the Iilustrations, and the Maps will be 


found equal to the requirements of the most critical teachers. 


MASSACHUSETTS. . THE PROGRESSIVE COURSE IN READING, 
By Supt. Groraz I. Atpricu, Brookline, Mass., and 
SR ALEXANDER ForBEs, Chicago, Ll. 
5 ; ° These readers are the work of practical teachers and are in every 
“Ata meeting of the School Committee of sense text-books in reading. They contain abundant drill work, keys to 


Ponencinticn, exact diacritical marking, and excellent Illustrations. 
he subject-Matter 1s marked by great variety and systematic arzange- 
ment ; tie Gradation of the lessons is admirable, and the new words are 


’ Boston, Massachusetts, June 25, TARBELL’S 





INTRODUCTORY GEOGRAPHY (50 cents), registered in connection with each lesson. 
’ 
Ae CAREERS GRRE Ceeeey SHELDON'S VERTICAL WRITING COPY-BOOKS, 
oe ee ee VAILE'S VERTICAL WRITING COPY-BOOKS, 
used in the schools of the city. Emphasize the necessity of freedom ra) ent. Through them the 
greatest speed and ease in wile can be attained without the sacrifice 
aR of legibility. The letters are both artistic and exceptionally plain and 
simple in construction. [he movement drill exercises are a most valu- 
able feature. Each system comprises Copy-Books for all grades. 
Correspondence in regard to the examina- 
tion of Tarbell’s Geographies and their SHELDON’ § STANDARD WRITING COPY- BOOKS, 
x ay , . eae T ds of 
introduction into schools is cordially invited. . ig tatleg seme cic ant tlltcoe” Peale ae ated to 


write, with ease, a legible, flowing hand. 








Werner School Book Company sckSEtpiih else msg other, standarg, Tex-Rodke fer the nse of 
Sanectioust Sutitiies ~ ie o books will be cheerfully given. Oorrespondence 


i Ae Nt TES i BUTLER, SHELDON & COMPANY, 


NEW YORE, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, BOSTON. 


WANTED—Agents to sell our STANDARD LIBRARIES, which conta n 
5() 00 40 complete works of best American and English authors, and are sent 


























postpaid to any address upon receipt of $3.50 (no future payments). Agents 
pay but $2.50 and can easily sell 50 to 100 sets per week. Sample 
library sent upon receipt of $ 2.50. 


per week. “WiliAM BEVERLEY HARISON, 42 East 20th St., New York City 
| iain iia intel neato SsSsSsSsSsFSSFSSo> 


m wi DIXON'S 


DIXON’S FLAT PENCIL . 
y 














In Nickel Holder and Lengthener 


This is an exceedingly useful pencil for pocket book or vest pocket. The 


illustration is natural size, and its flat shape will commend it. 





ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR IT 


JOSEPH DIXON CRVCIBLE CO., A Jersey City, N. J. W 
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Examples of our Low 
Prices. 


Report Cards, 25c per 100. 
Class Records, lic. ea 


= 
a 
,Pens, 30 cents per gross. 
getentonee Registers, 25 cents each. 
Lead Pencils with Rubber Tip, 96 cents per gross. 
oe 
- 





Letter Paper, 75 cents per ream. 

1 Gallon Jug Black Tn! , 35 cents. 

6-inch Paper Globes, 25 ‘cents each. 

Fountain Pens, ic, ea. 8-ft. Bunting Flags, $2.65 ea. 
| oan Wool B . B. Erasers, 40 cents per dozen. 
Cray per gross. Slating, $2.50 per gallon. 
Slated Cloth) Blackboard, 35 cents per square yard. 


E. W. A. ROWLES aie ga 
O° RAPLLALD LLP PPE ALLL LL ALLL LL LALA ALAS LD OPE PRP OGL IEE AA 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES & FURNITURE ; 


Wholesale Prices and Catalog on Request 


If yea willsecure an order for me or 
wi elp me secure one, will pay 
you liberally. Write for particulars. 


CATALOGS ON REQU EST. 
No. 6. KINDERGARTEN GOODS. 
No. 9. OFFICE FURNITURE. 
No. 10. BOOKCASES. {CHAIRS 
No. 11. CHUROH FURNITURE AND OPERA 


No. 1. SOHO SORT LIES, APPARATUS 
ND FURNITURE. 
No. 16. BOOKS aND TG AMES. 





Agents Wanted, 


a <g 








For School Crayons of all kinds we have THE BEST 


We are now offering something new— 





s-sts r= 


Che Perfection School Zravon| [5 





to the 





509-517 


These crayons are put up either for paper or blackboard 
ase. The inserted cut represents how the package looks 
They are of the very best quality made, satisfaction 
guaranteed. This crayon, for writing purposes, is espe- 
cially eared for the primar 
Hand Wri 

gross boxes, assorted or solid colors. 


school and the Vertical! 
ax Crayons are put up in 


ing System. Our 
rite for samples 


STANDARD CRAYON CO., 
Eastern Avenue, LYNN, MASS 








FOR 


wjE.-FABER 


LEAD PENCILS, 
PENHOLDERS, 


RUBBER ERASERS, 
mc., Ee. 
SCHOOL USE. 





Ghe 


UT 


GRAND PRIZ 


at Paris, 
1900, 


WAS AWARDED TO 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


This is the highest prize ever awarded to a pen-maker, and no other pen-maker has 


it. 


It stands above the Gold Medal. 


Gillott has always taken the Highest Prize. 








‘ even, may have fresh air, 
Self-Lubricating 


ROTARY SCREW 
VENTILATORS 


produce a 
Vacuum by Rotation. 
Simple, effectual, and inex- 
pensive. Can be set up by your 

own workman. 

Write us about your difficul- 
ties in ventilation. We shall 
be glad to place our experience 
at your disposal. 


£ G. WASHBURNE & C0. 


Manufacturers 


42 Cortland St., New York. 


OUR NEW CATALOG 


is justissued. Nosuch fine catalog of teachers 
books was ever before issued. It describes the 
best books on Methods, Pedagogy, Recitations 
and Diaiogs, Questions and Answers,Supplemen- 
tary Reading, Blackboard Stencils, etc., etc. 


browded School-Rooms 








EB. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
6' Wast Ninth Street. NEW YORE 


MEMORY 


How to Improve It. 

IDr. Edward Pick was for many years 
the most eminent authority on memory 
and the means of improving it. His cele- 
brated course of lectures was given before 
colleges and universities, teachers and 
professional men and women, and was 
highly praised. Just before his death 
he put these lectures into book form 
for the first time. The instruction given 
in it is invaluable for anyone who has 
need of a good memory—and who has not? 
The lectures, to hear which a large fee was 
gladly paid by thousands, now greatly 
elaborated are here rendered available to 
all. There is no doubt but that with this 
book and careful observance of its instruc- 
tion, the memory may be greatly im- 


proved, 
Price $1.00 $1.00 Net 


E L. KELLOGG & CO., “7.783 *- 


New York 


°/EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
CHEMICALS 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 


Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept.in the House 


eee SPOTS on echool hye 


pupil's clothing. Also 
»Z randy ink in inkwells of echoo) deske 
tise SE of ae ei hand. 








and 
et 8 SE 6 mou “preath, he. 0: of pu- 
pile. “The schoolroom is the sme ce 13 
io) pin BART house for disease 


hah: rms. N. cis 
LE by school supply 
ts Wanted. Send for 


See) WH. BARTEN, ALLEN, ant 


WANTED.—“‘ Your School the Best.” Us9 
Barten Cabinet. Improves penmansbip, etc., 
percent You get the credit. Your duty. dead 
stamp. Cabinets by mail. 


A 








Fireproof and Waterproof 


ASBESTOLITH 


Superior to Tiling at Less Cost, for 
Flooring, Wainscoting, etc. 


The Only Sanitary Floor for Schools. 
THE ASBESTOLITH CO., 


95 Nassau St., New York. 
UsedinU S. Navy. 


LANGUAGES {iz saqsity, 
School Use, &c. 
CORTINA’S METHOD (complete) 
French, Spanish, etc., in 20 Lessons, $1.50 
Awarded First Prize at gt con Ex ‘position 
French Sample, 8 lessons, 30c. 


PHONOGRAPH fegPecgrte, yany lang., oy 


1. VerBos EsPANOLEs, Eng. equivalents 75c. 
2. CorTINa’sSp.-Eng. Diction’y,index., 5c. ° 
CORTINA SERIES. 
1. Desrues DE La Luvvi, annotated.. 5c. 
2. Ex InDIANo, Spanish and English... 50c. 
8. Ex Inprano. § nish, annotated.... 40c. 
4. Amparo, Novel, Spanish and English 7c 
5. AmPAno, Spanish edition, annotated 50e. 
4 Ex Fina DA Norma, annot’din Eng. 75c 
MopEos Para Cartas, Span. Eng.. 75c 
Hy ForTUNA, 4stories, ann’t’din English 35c. 
9. TeMPRANO, y Con Sou..do.,.... do... 35¢ 
Cat.of other text and imported Spanish Books. 


R. D CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES, 
44 West 847TH STREET, New YORE. 





NO 








Benches, Tools & Supplies 
Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for ae 
Special discount for Schools and Class 


Chandler& Barber, '5:i7£tistst. 


AN AGENT WANTED 


IN EVERY COUNTY AND EVERY CITY 
IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


Kelloga’s = Ceachers’ « Libraries 


Terms Liberal. Write at Once. 
E. L. KELLoce & Co., 61 E. 9th St., NewYork 











Readers of Taz ScHoor JovuRNnaL are asked, for mutual benefit, to mention the publication when writing. 
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Geachers’ _Agencies. 





Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Established 17 years 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Positions Filled, 4,000 astern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDBESSES FOR AGENOY MANUAL FRER. 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. 156 Fifth Ave.. New York City, N.Y. 208 Mich. Blvd., Chicago, Ill 
1505 Pa. Ave.. Washington, D. 0. 414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 4 Evans Bidg., Oskaloosa, Ia- 
588 Cooper Bidg.. Denver, Col. 420 Parrott Bidg,SeaFrancisco, Cal..525 Stimson Blk. Los Angeles,Cal- 


TEACH ERS WANT D . September vacancies, Primary and Gram- 

E « mar Grades, $400 to $900; High School, $450 
to $1,500; Critic Teachers im State Normal 
Schools, $700 to $1,000; Superintendencies, $1,000 to $2,500; Good positions in Colleges, 

















P. V. HUYSSOON, } 
JOHN ©. ROCKWELL, { Props. 


3 East 14th St., New York. 





AIDS IN TEACH- 
_ ING PHONICS 


The accompa- 
nying cut is a 
miniature repro- 

not ion o r] 
sample page o 
Pollard’s First 
Book for Little 
Folks, aprimer 
and speller com- 
bined, which fur- 

















First Book | 
ror Ou. =( 
Little Folks 


; % A boginne:’s book in 
)/| Which letter sounds are 

‘iy jaseociated with fi 

sounds from nature. 










Pr 
“ ajo 
h 





a- 
La A! 





7 year pupils. 
Specially adap- 
ted for tracing 
exercises #*hat 
afford delightful 
a busy work in- 
. cluding practice 
Ke ils ati in writing draw- 
Ul Li vite ing and jacriti- 
cal. marking, 
a | 





Pacsimile of Leston 1. 


az 

















and” observation 
lessons in ponct- 
uation, capitali- 
A+sacarQ ' zation, &. 
Mailing Price, 30c., including 50 speets of tracing paper | 


Pollard’s Manual of Synthetic 
Reading and Spelling 


is not only the teacher’s handbook of the Synthetic 
Method, giving detailed information as to what the 
method is and how to use it, but is recognized as an 
authoritative work on phonics. 

It contains the stories through which the sounds of 
the letters are taught, and explains the principles 
applying to the diacritical markings of words. 

he suggest for breathing exercises, facial gym- 





now require urgent attention. If you can consider a 
better position, send all particulars, and photograph to 
KELLOGG’S BUREAU. More places in this year for 





Seminaries, etc. Send for Sixteenth Year Book. 
Cc. J. ALBERT, THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Pine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 

Teachers we placed last tionally large proportion 

hog was about four times of our. Registered candi- 
_ ing a healtby growth in 378-388 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 

SCHERMERHORN ==“ 

ers in all departments. Informs parents of suitable schools. 

9 

ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining Posi- 

tions. Hartan P, Frenan, 8! Cuapet Srrast, Aceany, N.Y 


OUR Percent. of increase THE the right direction and 
CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
he percent. of increase in dates. Send for 
EsTABLISHED 1855. 
live teachers than ever before. 
THE TEAC H E RS’ EXC H ANG E of Boston, 258 Washington St. 





in Commissions from that we placed an excep- 
registrations, thus show- B. F. CLARK. ‘‘Our Platform.”’ 
Oldest and best knownin U. 8. Recommends skilled teach- 
H. S. KELLOGG, No. 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 
Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 


Recommends superior teachers. Our recommendations have weight with school officials. 


ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Equitable Bldg, Memphis, Tenn. Has filled vacancies in 19 States. Faithful and efficient service. 


TH oo N EW YO RK NORM AL SCH OOL of Physical Education at the Dr. Sav- 


age Physical Development Institute 
A thorough course of training designed to prepare students for teachers of physical education 
Special attention to public school work. Circulars. 
Secretary, 308 West 59th Street, NEW YORK CITY 


TRANSLATIONS 


INTERLINEAR LITERAL 


HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


Good Type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half- New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding —Cloth Sides —Price ucedto | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


Cagalogue Bree—} DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 
THE October issue of ‘‘ THE NATURAL METHOD,”’ 


} containing a comple list of the reforms in French Syntax now be- 
ing adopted in France, will be forwarded free of charge to students and 
teachers of French. Send addressed envelope provided with a 2-cent 
postage stamp to 
STERN’S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES OF NEW YORK CITY 
27 East 44th Street, New York 


BLUE MOUNTAIN SANITARIUM 


On « The Heights’? at Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 


Open all the year; climate the finest in the world ; our mountain air is of the finest 
quality; abundant supply of soft water from mountain springs of a purity seldom 
equaled and nowhere excelled.—The Switzerland of America, with cool, pleasant 
summer nights. For Booklet and terms, addréss 

H. L. TOWNER, M.D., Prop 




















READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. z 





nastics, and the correcting of weak, husky, or badly 
placed voices, will be studied with interest by those 
who have labored hard and faithfully to get clear, ring- 
ing, resonant sounds from their pupils. 

The Manual is a book of reference, and is invaluable 
to teachers who realize the worth of phonic teaching 
and of its practical application in primary work. 

Mailing Price, $1.00. 


> 
Pollard’s Advanced Speller 

A speller which treats systematically the PRINCI- 
PLES of pronunciation, syllabication, and accent. 
Each lesson, as nearly as racticable, is designed to 
develop a single principle. Thus one difficulty is pre- 
sented at a time, and in such way that pupils can master 
that one difficulty before encountering another. 

Its treatment of prefixes and suffixes affords a most 
excellent preparation for a later study of etymology in 
the High School. 
se Price, 20c. (Also in parts—Pavrt I., lic.; Part IT., 


) 
WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, CHICAGO 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Famili 
n juces leges, Sc * = 





Superior Professors, cipals, 
Tutors,and Governesses, for every De 
ment of Instruction; mmends 


Schools to Parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YouNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agen be 
28 UNION SQUARE, NEw YORE. 


SYSTEMATIC COLLECTION. 


Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate-Animals 
The WASHINGTON SCHCOL COLLECTIONS put A 4 
in strong cloth-covered cases, and accompanied wit 
model text-book, are easily, in every respect, the best 
and Cheapest low-priced collections in the market. 
ares arris oe pe ochast in te 
United States, in my opinion, shou! ave these col- 
cee RELIEF. HAPS: LANTERN SLIDES, 
CHA 





S etc. Descriptive Circulars free. 
EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
612 17th SrReET, N. W., 


Wasuinarton, D. C 








af 65 5° Ave. NY. CO. 
TEACHERS WANTED 


For Schools and Colleges. New Puan. 
GUNSTON BUREAU, Box K. Hancock, Md. 


MINERALS for SCHOOLS 

Ores, useful and rock-making minerals for 
practical study. Catalogue free, 
ROY HOPPING, 

129 4TH AVENUE = . New York, N. Y. 














REST WHILE WRITING. DURING VACATION IS THE TIME TO APPRECIATE 


ESTERBROOK’S 





Such ease—such comfort ! 
Ask Stationer. 150 Other Styles. 


TURNED-UP POINT PENS. 


You rest while writing—a perfect enjoyment. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN Cco., Works: Camden, N. J. 





Nos. 256,531, 477, 1876. 
26 John St , New York. 
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READY IN THE EARLY FALL. 


Lippincott’s Elementary Algebra. 


Intended to supply the needs of Grammar and High Schools and Academies, and will 
be, in every respect, a first-class Algebra Text-Book. 








Our List of School and College Gext-Books includes 


Civil Government, 


By EDWARD SCHWINN, M.A., and W. WESLEY STEVENSON, M.A. 


In this volume is presented a description of the various forms of government» 
local, State, and national, together with a discussion of the government of the United 
States from a historical point of view. The close relations of history and the Con- 








stitution are specially described, and numerous outlines and tables inserted. 





LIPPINCOTT’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 

LIPPINCOPT’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC 

LIPPINCOTT’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. 

PATRICK’s LESSONS IN LANGUAGE. 

PATRICK’s LESSONS IN GRAMMAR. 

Morris's PRIMARY HISTORY OF UNITED 
STATES. 

Morris’s ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF 
UNITED STATES. 

Morris’s YOUNG STUDENTS’ HISTORY 
OF UNITED STATES. 

Morris’s History OF UNITED STATES 
(ADVANCED). 

BERT’s FIRST STEPS IN SCIENTIFIC 
KNOWLEDGE (COMPLETE). 





BertT’s First Steps. Books I, II, III. 

BERT’S PRIMER OF SCIENTIFIC KNOWL- 
EDGE. 

CHAUVENET’S PLANE AND SOLID GEOM- 
ETRY 

CHAUVENET'S PLANE AND SOLID GEOM- 
ETRY (BYERLY EDITION). 

KEY TO CHAUVENET'S PLANE AND SOLID 
GEOMETRY (BYERLY EDITION). 

CHAUVENET’S PLANE GEOMETRY (BYER- 
LY EDITION). 

CHAUVENET’S TRIGONOMETRY. 

CUTTER’S BEGINNER’S PHYSIOLOGY. 

CuTTER’s INTERMEDIATE PHYSIOLOGY. 

CUITER’S COMPREHENSIVE PHYSIOLOGY. 








Special Introduction Prices will be sent on application. 
Teachers and School Officers desirous of introducing mew Text-Books are re- 
spectfully requested to write for terms. 


J. B. Lippincott Company, Publishers. Philadelphia. 


GHE NEW ERA READER.S-—teach the pupil to “read to learn while learn- 


ing to read.” 
GHE NEW ERA HISGORY- is up to date and is attractive as well as instruct- 
ive. ieee for exclusive use in the schools of the State of Washington. 
GHE NE ERA SS STEM OF PENMAN SHIP-is plain, practi- 
caland progressive. Adopted for exclusive usein the schools of the State of Indiana. 


Caton + Convpramiy 


CHICAGO Pp tia NEW YORK 


203 Michigan Avenue 3 East 14th Street 





























Relieves Exhaustion 








When weary, languid, com- 
pletely exhausted and worn 
out, there is nothing so re- 
freshing and invigorating as 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


It’s revivifying effect will 
throw off the depression that 
accompanies exhaustion and 
nervousness; strengthen and 
clear the brain and impart 
new life and vigor to the 
entire’ system. 


A Tonic and Nerve Food. 


Genuine bears name ‘‘HorsFrorp’s” on label, 




















The inventions of the Nineteenth Century will 
save Many Centuries of labor in ages to come. 


True, abowe ail things, of the 


Remington 


TYPEWRITER - 


No labor-saving invention of the century appeals s¢ 
Strongly to the brain worker. It enables 
him to do twice the writing with half the 
labor and in half the time. ‘ge .g 


GRAND PRIX, PARIS, 1900 
Outranking all medals 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS @ BENEDICT 
327 Broadway, New York 






























Elgin Watches 


possess accuracy and endurance 
under all conditions and in all 
degrees of temperature. 

Full Ruby Jeweled. 
Sold by jewelers everywhere. 


An Elgin Watch always has the 
word —— engraved on the 
works—fully guaranteed. 


Send for free booklet, 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. ELGIN, ILI 



















